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Is not God doing the best he can for us? Can any 
Christian disciple have a doubt on this point? And 
if God is doing his best for us, why should we com- 
Plain at any ordering of his? Sickness and bereave- 
ment, disappointment and sorrow, #s well as health 
and happiness and joy, are all ordered or permitted 
by him in wisdom and in love. He knows what is 
best for us, and he sees that we have it. In view of 
this, “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why 
art thou disquieted within me?” 


Sorrow has its . Wearing weariness as well as its 
sharpness of sting. He who appears to the world to 
ve no great crushing calamities*to bear may be 
one of the greatest sufferers. It is the constant, un- 
broken pressure of trials unseen by men that wears 





hour,” says Robertson, “ have sunk under the weari- 
ness and the harass of small prolonged vexations. 


And there are many Christians who have the weight | 


of some deep incommunicable grief pressing, cold as 
ice, upon their hearts. To bear that cheerfully and 
manfully is to be a martyr.” One can often stand 
up under the first blow of bereavement, but the con- 
stant afier-pressure of the sorrow is the test of sus- 
taining power. For this the religious rites of times 
and seasons and of places and occasions is not enough. 
For this the ever present Comforter alone can meet 
the soul’s need. 


Unselfishness is very often selfish, In forgetting 
ourselves for another, we may forget others who ought 
to be considered, There are churchgoers who are so 
intent on saying a kindly word to a neighboring pew- 
holder, that they block the aisle by their friendly act, 
to the discomfort and annoyance of a score of other 
churchgoers who are hindered thereby. In the nar- 
row passageways of a city market, friendly customers 
stop each other, and stop many others, by coming to 
a full stand for a good-morning welcome to an ac- 
quaintance, without having the thoughtfulness to step 
on one side for the time being, in order not to block 
the market thoroughfare. And the same thoughtless 
disregard of others is shown in the doorways of hotels, 
and of shops, and of street-cars, and on the street 


sidewalks, continually, by persons who are all the | 
while congratulating themselves on thinking so much | 
of others, that they stop and help them block the | 


passage against ten times as many persons as they 
show attention to. If we would be unselfish in our 
dealings with our neighbors, we must take into 
account others besides these in whom we are person- 
ally and selfishly interested. 


Prayer is an activity. It involves action ov our 
part as well as on God’s part, Our powers are all 
from God, and their first right is to be consecrated to 
him. When, therefore, they lie idle, prayer in the 
line of those powers is incomplete. We cannot know 
the full meaning of our petitions to God, but we are 
usually too willing to offer them without thought of 
the obligation which they put us under to the full 
use of our own powers. A parent makes a request 
for public prayer, for instance, on this wise: “ Pray 


for a little boy of six, that he may be more truthful.” | 


This is certainly a right wish for the child, and a 
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while we are aloof in the humdrum, matter-of-fact 


world outside. Lines of demarkation between fancy 
and fact do not become sharply drawn at a very early 
age. Of course, the children must be educated to 
draw those lines. But we must educate ourselves to 
discern when they are really untruthful and when 
there is merely a misunderstanding on their part, or 
on We concede the right to misunderstand 
our adult neighbors. We must make far greater 
cencessions toward our inexperienced neighbors,— 
the little folks. ; And the prayer to be guided in our 
estimate and judgment of them ought fittingly to be 
incorporated in any petition for them in a matter in 
which we expect to take an active part as judge. 


ours. 


GETTING MAD AT THE WRONG TIME. 


In the old-fashioned Latin Reader there was this 
brief sentence from Horace, given in the early exer- 
cises for translation, “ Ira furor brevis est,’—“ Anger 
is a temporary madness.” It is in popular recogni- 
tion of this truth that a man who is very angry is 
called “mad.” The idea seems to be that the tempo- 
rary madness is a result of anger, and not that anger 
is caused by insanity. The Bible, both in the Old 
Testament and in the New, seems to suggest that 
anger is not in itself sinful, but that it is liable to 
lead to sin. David's injunction (in Psalm 4 : 3, Sep- 
tuagint and Rev. marg.), “ Be ye angry and sin not,” 
is emphasized by Paul (Eph. 4 : 26) in the same 
words; as though Psalmist and Apostle would say, 
Although you may be righteously angry, have a care 
lest you act unrighteously in your anger. And, in 
accordance with this idea, it may be said, in popular 
phrase, “If you must get angry, or show madness, 
pick your time for it;” or, “ It may be right for you 
to get mad, but you mustn’t get mad at the wrong 
time.” ‘ 

if a strong and right-minded man sees a gross act 
of injustice, or a horrible crime, being committed, his 
whole nature may be fired with holy indignation 
against the wrong, and he may seek to put an end to 
that evil-doing. In such a case he is righteously 
angry, without sin. But if his anger goes out in 
personal vindictiveness toward the wrong-doer in- 
stead of against the wrong as the wrong, he is angry 
unrighteously ; and if he delays his anger until the 
wrong is righted, and then gives way to violence, he 
is mad from his anger at a wrong time; and there is 
no excuse for it. Yet men, including women, are 


proper prayer for the parent to make in his behalf. | more likely to be angry, and show resultant madness, 
But if the parent means henceforth to sit in judg-| at the wrong time than at the right; and it were 


ment, as he has in the past, upon the degree of 
truthfulness or untruthfulness of the child, he ought 
to include in his petition truer perceptions for him- 


worth our while to understand this danger as one of 


the imminent perils of all of us, 
Gleason, the horse-trainer, has gained and has 


self, better understanding, and jiaster powers of judg- | taught many a lesson in his experiences with horses 


ing the child; otherwise his ptayer may seem to him | 


that have a practical bearing on wise dealing with 


to have come to naught, to say nothing of his prob-| men. Speaking of the mistaken ways of the drivers 
ably becoming an obstacle to the child’s progress | of skittish or vicious horses, he says that when a 


truthward. Children more often seem untruthful 
than they are. They misunderstand our demands, 
and we miscontrue their language and their action, 





horse is afraid of a locomotive on a track he is to 
cross, or of a flapping banner above his head on a 
city street, it is the common cystom with drivers to 


to say nothing of their intention. We prejudge a | urge the horse forward by words of enticement, more 
case for them oftentimes, and compel them to assent | or less wisely spoken, until the barrier is passed, and 
and tears the texture of life. “Men who can make | to what, in truth, they do not believe or know. More| then to whip the horse violently because he was 


Up their minds to hold out aguinst the torture of an | than that, they are often posing iu their imagination, | frightened on the other side of that barrier. This is 
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an illustration of getting mad at the wrong time. As 
Gleason says on this point, the horse is in this way 
taught to believe that, if he passes a barrier at which 
he hesitates, he is sure of a ‘whipping after ‘he is 
beyond it. Going ahead when he is frightened is 
therefore connected, in his mind, with incurring a 
whipping; and there is an added inducement with 
him to ‘hold back persistently, the next time, in the 
face of such a barrier. 

The same idea was forced into the little child’s 
mind when she said she “didn’t want to be good;” 
and it was found, on inquiry, that her school teacher 
had told her, every time she gave her a whipping, 
that it was “to make her good.” If a child or a 
horse gets the idea that the whipping comes as a 
necessary accompaniment of doing good or of getting 
good, the desire for good will be minified in the mind 
of child or horse. And getting mad at horse or child 
at the wrong time is very likely to implant this idea. 

In telling the story of a steamboat excursion on 
the Connecticut River, for the benefit of the poor 
boys and girls of the city, The Hartford Courant gave 
a striking illustration of this getting mad at the 
wrong time. The steamer had returned to its dock 
at the close of the day, and the hundreds of happy 
children were coming ashore, to be met by their 
companions or members of their families, who had 
gathered to give them welcome, When nearly all 
had left,the steamer, a mother, who had been watch- 
ing anxiously for her little boy, began to weep and 
to wail violently, over her dear “Jimmy,” who had 
been “ drownded,” and therefore had not come back 
again. Policemen and bystanders tried vainly to 
comfort and reassure the disconsolate mother; but 
she was not to be comforted. “Jimmy” was the 
“best boy of the whole lot,” and he alone was the 
lost one, The captain of the steamer came to her 
rescue, assuring her that no boy had been lost over- 
board ; and he proposed to her to follow him in a 
search for her missing son. Still wailing piteously, 
without a ray of hope in her heart, the sad mother 
followed the captain in the search, until, under a 
. settee on the promenade deck, “ Jimmy” was found 
fast asleep, after his long day’s ‘outing. Seeing the 
boy alive and well, as he was drawn from under the 
settee, his mother instantly found relief from her 
doubt and fear in a burst of indignation over the fact 
that she had been made to suffer so ; and, holding 
“Jimmy” with one arm, as she jerked and shook 
him, she began to box his ears and slap his shoulders 
with her available hand, in token of her indignation. 
As The Courant pithily phrased it, “ Jimmy realized 
now that hie picnic was over, and that he was in the 
bosom of his family once more.” 

How many a boy suffers similarly from his father's 
or his mother’s getting mad at the wrong time, in 
some such way as this! A father is waiting for his 
son who is out late in the evening, or who has gone 
off on a ride or a sail, and is delayed beyond all an- 
ticipation in his return. The father’s loving anxiety 
for his son fills him with dread imaginings of possible 
harm to the boy. He would hardly be surprised if, 
at any moment, the mangled body of his dear son 
were brought to his door -by strangers. He listens 
with bated breath for any sound of approach. Sud- 
denly the door is opened and the boyish son himself 
is there. A few quick questions discloses the fact 
that it was no dire peril of life or limb, but simple 
thoughtlessness, or an unexpected meeting with a 
friend, that had caused this delay; and then the 
fallible father gets mad and shows his anger; as if 
it were because his son had not been killed or maimed, 
but had returned in health and soundness. And 
there are waiting wives, also, who seem to be mad- 
dest when their husbands come home safe and sober 
at an untimely hour of the night. How often an 
unwise mother jerks the arm of her little child whom 
she is leading, and gives the child a violent shake, 
after it has recovered itself by an effort from a stum- 






a-dozen questions asks one that his father finds him- 
self incompetent to answer! Getting mad at the 
wrong time is as common as it is undesirable in the 
average family circle. 

Getting mad at any time is a perilous business,— 
perilous to the one who shows the madness, and peril- 
ous to the one who provokes it. But getting mad at 
the wrong time is doubly perilous, and under no cir- 
cumstances is there any gain in it. Yet all of us are 
in danger of this, and we would do well to be on the 
lookout for it. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is force in the suggestion that it would some- 
times seem that personal signatures are used for the 
purpose of concealing the name of the writer. The 
autographs of great bankers and eminent officials are 
not always decipherabie, even though they can be recog- 
nized by experts as authentic in their uncouthness. And, 
aside from the matter of autographs, there is great care- 
lessnéss in the writing of proper names as a means of 
information, Inasmuch as the sense gives no aid to the 
deciphering of a proper name, one who writes such a 
name ought to make each letter of it distinct and sepa- 
rate, so as to admit of no question as .to its identity. 
Yet this is very rarely done by those who write for the 
press. Recently a letter came from England, giving the 
name and address of an American district secretary of 
the International Bible Reading Association. The name 
as written was obscure. The aid of seven experts was 
called in. As a result of this consensus of opinion, the 
name was concluded to be Chaddvet, and the address 
Hayne Street. But it is now ascertained that the address 
is Miss H. B. Chaddock, 409 Hague Street, West Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey. 


“ Dialect” speech is that form of speech which is used 
in conversation between persons of a certain class or 
district, as distinct from the literary form employed by 
the people as a whole, who use a common language. It 
is an open question among philologists whether dialect 
speech is generally an adherence by the common people 
to the original form of their language, or is a gradual 
perversion of that form by careless colloquialisms. But, 
however this may be, it is certain that many an English- 
man would not understand or recognize.an English 
dialect fumiliar to every visitor in a certain district of 
England; and that many a citizen of the United States 
is equally ignorant of dialects prevailing in certain por- 
tions of Connecticut, North Carolina, and Indiana, In- 
deed, what are generally understood as the representative 
dialects of certain portions of the United States are often 
misunderstood by persons outside of these localities. 
For instance, the peculiar pronunciation of vowels which 
would seem to spell cow with an e, “ce-ow,” which is 
fastened by common repute on the Connecticut Yankee, 
is not usually found in that state, as it is in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, and among some people in Phila- 
delphia. Yet there are prevalent dialects in portions of 
Connecticut that would not be recognized as representa- 
tive Yankeeisms, And now, in the line of such misun- 
derstandings as these, there comes a vigorous protest, 
from a Scotchman in New Jersey, against the veritable- 
ness of the admirable dialect version of the Psalms and 
the Gospels, given in these pages from time to time, by 
the Rev. Dr. William Wye Smith, of St, Catharines, 
Canada. Here is the protest: 


I have been a reader of The Sunday School Times for many 
years, and one of its most interesting features to me is the Notes 
on Open Letters. And I am surprised that no valiant Scot has 
arisen to resent the slander that has been put upon Scotland 
and her people in the so-called Scotch of the irreverent Rev. 
William Wye Smith. I have noticed that the Scotch are more 
Scotch, and the Irish more Irish, in Canada than anywhere 
else. This may in part account for much misdirected zeal. 
I was born and brought up in Seotland. I left the dear old 
land over thirty years ago, and have revisited it several times. 
I have been in most of the Lowland countries where the Scot- 
tish dialect is spoken, but I never heard anything like the 
“Seotch” of your reverend correspondent. When I was a 
schoolboy, I was wont to amuse myself and others by trans- 
lating some of our Scottish songs into English, or English into 
Seotch ; and I would commend such exercise to the reverend 
gentleman, if he likes sach amusements, for the result is some- 
times very funny. But when I became a man I put away 
childish things. I challenge Mr. Smith to name a place be- 


- . 

Scotch. The language of Scotland is English. There ig 
to-day, and I doubt whether there ever was, in all Seq 
such a thing as 2 school-book in the Scottish dialect. : 
the professors in her universities to the humblest cotter, y 
read and write in English. The common language is, of 
a dialect, and, like all other dialects, is the result of y 
and careless pronunciation ; but let Mr. Smith go to 
and attempt to read the Word of God in his“ Seotch,”’ or ev, 
in the common vulgate of the country, and even the most iljiy 
erate would denounce him as a profane person. The Scotti 
people would no more think of conducting a religious servic. 
in their vulgate than they would conduct their business ayog, 
tions on the Sabbath. Suppose some perverted genius shou 
undertake to write the Gospel of John in “ American,” agi 
dress it in the drolleries of the Yankee,—the uncouth ness of thy 
“ Wal, stranger,” type of cowboy, whose birthplace and abod 
is the dime novel, and add thereto the spice of the New You 
bootblack,—and then call it American! How would you liky 
it? This is somewhat akin to what the Rev. Dr. Smith is 
tempting to do for Scotland. 


In reply to this criticism and challenge, Dr. Williag 
Wye Smith says explicitly : 


Those who criticise the Broad Seoteh, whether employed ix 
song (what Professor Blackie calls “the singing diaiect of the 
English language”) or employed in more sérious com position, 
have, of course, a right to their opinions; but it will not dot 
speak of the Scottish as if it were a vulgar dialect of English, 
Whether John Knox was wise in adopting English as his 
vehicle of speech, and introducing the (Geneva) English ver. 
sion of the Bible to his countrymen, is an open question. J 
has turned out well for Scotland. Whether a more distinct 
nationality in these things, and in the currictlum of the schools 
and colleges, would not have answered all important purpose: 
equally as well, is also an open question, The Scotch did not 
derive their language from the English, nor from the ancestor 
of the English. It was the language of their Gothic ancestry, 
the cousins of the Norsemen. And the people who use it now 
in their homes, and in their songs and folk-lore, do it because 
it is their hereditary language, and not because in their igno- 
rance (?) they misuse proper English, Samuel Ratherford was 
not vulgar when, in his sermons, he speaks of putting “a ship's 
tow through a neeedle’s eye;” “ In Ahab’s days there was only 
one honest Micaiah, while there was four hundred lowns;” 
“ Hooly and fair comes home against even ;” “ We have noth- 
ing but God’s promise for it, and some small aries ;”” “ He never 
sold nor mortgaged a furr of his Father’s land; ” “‘ Ye see when 
a thief is taken in the fang ;” *‘ Get a biyth look of Christ;” 
“That your’shoulder-blade be not out of Uth;” ‘The Fair is 
like to skail;” and so on at great length, if necessary. ‘Not 
did the Rev. Henry Scott Riddell suppose he was writing vul- 
garity or profaneness when he translated the Gospel of Matthew 
for Prince Lucien Bonaparte, when that eminent philologist 
wished to study the roots of the Scottish language. Nor is 
Hately Waddell, D.D., accused of ribaldry in rendering the 
Psalms into Broad Scotch, a copy of which lies open before me, 
and, though containing many obsolete words, has many pas 
sages of surpassing beauty.. Nor did the late Rev. Dr. Waugh, 
of London, think it out of place to repeat, at_a Communion ser- 
vice, two lines from a Scotch song, with a grand “ application:” 
* His vera fit, there’s music in’t, 
As he comes up the stair!’’ 

Nor have my own occasional renderings of Scotch in The Sun- 
day, School Times gone without grateful approval, as witness 
letters in my possession, and as witness this paragraph from the 
published biography of the late eminent Seotch publisher in 
New York, Robert Carter: “ Long will the people remember, 
in a prayer-meeting in Boonton, New Jersey (the home of his 
eldest son), the reading, by Mr. Carter, of the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel in a Scotch version, It was published in The 
Sunday School Times of February 4, 1888, and Mr. Carter had 
cut it out and carried it'in his pocketbook, Never before had 
the chapter seemed so full of tender and marvelous sweetness, 
as when our Seotch friend read it in the accents of his child- 
hood. I never think of Nathanael but I seem to hear him 
called ‘a leal-heartit Isra’lite, wi’ nae guile in him;’ and the 
verse, ‘But as mony as tock him till them, to them gied he richt 
to be God’s bairns,’ holds a sweeter meaning than ever before” 
(“ Life,” p.249). And four hundred years ago, Wickliffe said, in 
this very passage, “the bairns of God; ” and he was not vulgar. 
Just as our Lord dropped into the vernacular, when he said 
“Talitha cumi;” and/just as Dr. Chalmers used to talk the 
Doric to the old people in their homes, as when he taught 22 
old woman faith by telling her it was just ippening ; aod just 
as the great Bible societies give the Bible in every dialect 
spoken by any considerable number of people who have it 9% 
otherwise ; so I hope to interest, instruct, and touch the love 
of the Scottish tongue, by giving them occasionally what ove d 
the correspondents referred to ealls ‘‘ gude dads 0’ oor Faither’ 
breid.” This was from Toronto. A Massachusetts correspe* 
dent says, “ The Scotch is almost miraculously good.” So! =P 
pose I must put one class against the other. A Baptist minister 
in Glasgow preached a sermon in Scotch last winter, s full if 
port of which I saw, and nat a tongue ‘wagged against b'™ 
There are some of us who think that the Scotch is too much 
neglected ; and by and by the strangeness of hearing the 
nacular used in serious discourse or composition will we# 





tween “John O’Groats” and the “ Border,” or from “ Ailsa 
Craig ” to the “ East neuk o’ File,” ora time from the days of John 





ble and fall! And how often a mistaken father flies 
into temper at a child, who atier being answered hali- 


K nex to th's year of grace, into which so mueh slang and yval- 
yarity was compressed as is found in oue chapter of bis so-called 


as it becomes more used. The minister above made 4 : 
| allusion to “a wean when it fa’s and clours its sel, and. 
| skirling till its mither” as an image of the sinver fiying # 


| Chiist. In the mesutime, | an going on with the work of thes 
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——— 
peodering the whole of the New Testament, and have perhaps 
qge-third of the task done. 


To this series of testimonies there may be added the 
following letter, just received by the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
from the Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin, President of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., author of the well-known 
hymn, “God be with you till we meet again,” and known 
jn Scotland as a Scottish poet (see Edwards’s “ Modern 
Scottish Poets,” Vol. IV., p. 154), and who is himself 
two removes from Scotland : 


I have taken great pleasure in the Scottish versions of the 
New Testament which I have seen from your pen. Dialect 
work in other fields of literature is very popular and attractive. 
During the present season, I have read a very characteristic story 
which embalms certain dialect forms of the poor whites in the 
South. And itis well known that the skilful use of their dialect 
is the source of the great power of Miss Murfree in her Tennessee 
mountain stories, The Scottish dialect hasa literature of its own. 
It is enough to refer to such names as Sir Walter Scott, Robert 
Burns, Allan Ramsay, George Macdonald, and, more recently, 
Barrie and Croekett, to prove this, A person who can read 
“The Little Minister ” of Barrie, or ‘‘ The Raiders’ of Crock- 
ett,—a book that deserves to be compared with “ Lorna Doone,” 
—and doubt it,—well, you need not waste any argument on 
him; be’s gaun clean dajt! Such renderings as your own 
illustrate the common linguistie sources of cognate English 
speech. Had J your last effort in The Sunday School Times 
before me, I could show what I mean. I remember, a few 
years ago, when Dr. P. Hately Waddell, of Glasgow, was render- 
ing the Psalms into the Scottish dialect, it seemed to me that some 
of his renderings were more close to the Hebrew thn, in the 
pure English, was possible. The same thing has been suggested 
to me by your New Testament renderings, Have you ever tried 
Luke 15? There would be a rare opportunity for simplicity 
and pathos combined in those wonderful parables of, oar Lord. 
Excuse me; I have often thought of sending you a line to show 
how, at least, one Yankee, who is not ashamed of the work of 
Russell Lowell and that of Miss Wilkins, regards some of 
your own, 


It is sufficient for the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times to say that the dialect Scotch given by Dr. Wil- 
liam Wye Smith, in these pages, during the past ten 
years, has been most warmly commended by representa- 
tive Scotchmen on both sides of the water, and that these 
letters are in themselves proof of the correctness and 
value of his work. And the letter from the’New Jersey 
Scotchman is an indication that this work also discloses 
a phase of the Scotch language that is yet new td'some 
well-informed Scotchmen, 








SERVICE. 


A SONNET. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Two angels, waiting, stood before the throne, 
Summoned for service. ‘ Go,” the mandate said, 

“To yon far world: find on his dying bed 

A child; convoy him hither. Overthrown 

Through stress of war, a conquered king makes moan. 
Gather the wasted people whom he led, 

And rule and guide the‘kingdom in his stead. 

Choose ye which service ye shall make your own.” 


Then each made haste to answer: “ When God’s voice 
Utters the least command, or great or small, 

Our eager wills can never know a choice. 

Enough for us that we may serve at all ; 

Whether to soothe a child, or rule a state, 

Culy obedience makes the service great.” 


Ba ltimore, Md. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Some time ago, as I was visiting at Wellesley College, I 
‘ook the chance offered me of attending a recitation un- 
observed. I stole in at the moment when the class were 
the height of interest. Their teacher, the professor 
of moral philosophy, was illustrating the law of associa- 
on by telling this story: ‘‘ There used to be,” she said, 

* bureau in my early home, with one drawer in it 
which, in the family history, was always called ‘The 
Miz’ The singular name grew out of the repetition of 
the fourth commandment at morning prayers. In my 
“mplicity, I used to trip off the expression, ‘ heaven and 
arth, the sea, and all that in them is,’ as if the conclud- 
ing clause of it specified, in a comprehensive way, what- 
ee was promiscuous in the line of creation. It was 

the miz’ which served as the receiving place for all the 
®dds and ends of things. Once I disclosed my under- 


bureau that contained the string and the nails, the piece 
of chalk, the corks, the broken tools, and the miscellany 
of home life,” 

From the scene of this recitation my mind went off 
into the masses of reminiscence that my long experience 
had unconsciously gathered, and I bethought myself that 
sometime I would tell my co-workers in the children’s 
classes how much I feared that many of their scholars 
had positively no intelligent sense of what they were 
memorizing, and repeating at home and at the church. 
Generally, when these things come to light in the papers, 
it is only for the sake of making fun ; but the fact has in 
it a seriousness that is too deep for derision. Some of 
us, even to middle life and old age, have to keep correct- 
ing utterly wrong impressions of God’s word, which we 
accepted because of the mere sound of some sentences 
we used to give glibly in answer to the questions put. to 
us, A most intelligent minister told me that the first 
flash of meaning in his reading was what he held for 
half his early life,—namely, that the “ only-forgotten 
Son of God”’ was the right rendering; he had to correct 
his thought by a swift mental process, When I wrote 
home from college my first month away from home, and 
told my father that “my affairs are likely to be less 
straitened when I get them straightened,” I learned, with 
an illuminated humiliation, what I never saw clearly 
before,—that is, what “the strait gate” meant. No 
preacher or teacher ever forced a thought like this upon 
my mind, Up to that period, a “ strait gate” was a gate 
not crooked. Yet I was exceedingly well brought up at 
home and in the Sunday-school. But for sixteen years 
I made no discrimination. 

Young people ought to be questioned often. Educa- 
tion, as a word, means drawing out, not cramming in. 
It does not matter half so deeply what the teacher’s idea 
is, as it does what idea the scholar has got in his endeavor 
to master the lesson. He should be asked quietly what 
is in his mind before he is dismissed to the future with 
his notions. In an editorial of this paper, I read years 
ago about a father who studied the chapter with his boys 
before they went to school. The lesson gave the story 
of Jesus walking by the Sea of Galilee, choosing his 
disciples, and promising to make them fishers of men. 
The children were evidently interested. Jesus preached 
afterward, and some taken with “ divers diseases ” were 
brought to him to be healed. Then the father asked, 
“What is meant by divers diseases?” And the eldest 
boy replied, in the most natural manner, “‘ The sicknesses 
of men who are used to diving down in the water.” 
Now, if that question had not been put, those really 
bright lads would have gone away with a miserable mis- 
take in mind. 

Then, too, inquiry ought to, be made after the infer- 
ences which a child is drawing, and importance must be 
attached to the fact that the imaginative part of any bit 
of instruction is what sticks the longest. A teacher 
once told me that, wishing to make a powerful impres- 
sion upon a rather young subject about praying sincerely 
and meaningly, whenever she kneeled down, she had 
brought in the text from the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which Jesus Christ is represented as having “‘ offered up 
his supplications with strong crying and tears.” Not 
long afterwards, her infant prodigy told her, “I al’ays 


| k’y now when I p’ay!” 


But the worst work is generally in our study of the 
doctrines of the churches. I believe in catechisms with 
all my heart, but I cannot tolerate the stupid memor- 
izing of sentences which convey no idea to an intelli- 
gent pupil. Doctrines are sometimes hard to understand, 
and always difficult to teach to young people. But the 
statement of them in the English langage is not over- 
difficult. It was a member of my own family that put 
the question of the Heidelberg Catechism to a girl who 
was one of her scholars: ‘‘ Why ought children to love 
God?” She got an extraordinary reply, shot out like a 
bolt from a catapult: “ Because he makes preserves, and 
redeems us.” I fear as to my phraseology ; for an edu- 
cation in all the Christian catechisms was not vouchsafed 
me; but I have the language as nearly as I can recall. 
Now it would have been a poor policy and a wicked 
thing to laugh, or let others laugh, at these absurdities. 
It was a wise and generous man who once wrote, “ Chil- 
dren have more need of models than of critics.” A lady 
of the highest gift, and of mature years, once said to 
Dr. Trumbull that, for a long time in her childhood, she 
had been satisfied to say: “ Manschefend is to glorify 
God, and joy him forever.” Even George MacDonald, 
the Scotchman, as if he had noticed some failures in his 
country, makes the father of “Sir Gibbie”’ to say over 





ing of what I repeated, and, with the langh that 


there came a family name of the drawer iu the | Sunday of his life. 


the famous answer to the first question, upon the final 


595! 
man ” by the jumble of letters, “chifennuh man.” And 
then the narrator adds to the story his comment: “ But 
Gibbie was years a man before he found out what a 
‘chifennuh’ was.” Such instances as this lie as facts 
in memory of many a man and woman, looking back 
across the dreary space of an uncomfortable childhood 
in which they were bewildered with theological formulas, 
hard enough at the best, and rendered impossible by 
illiterate jumbling on the part of those who ought to have 
made them clear. 

I wonder why some persons find it so difficult to com- 
prehend the nature of achild? Is it so impossible for 
one to project his present self backward into his remeni- 
bered youth? Cannot a man recollect something of his 
experience when he wasa boy? Cannot he recall how 


keen was his sense of wrong, and how sullen was his re- 
sentment of injustice? There has been discovered lately 
in Germany, somewhere, so the newspapers say, a fresh 


What if an honest teacher in one of our modern Sunday- 
schools were to take his likeness,—his own present like- 
ness, spiritual, intellectual, with his ordinary habits and 
hereditary temperament all flung in,—and study it a 
year and a day, until he had made its acquaintance! 
But now remember, so as to move on with the suggestion 
fairly, that in the Albertina alcove of the Vienna gallery 
there is a portrait of a plain-looking boy, amiable, bright- 
eyed, plucky; and the inscription upon it tells a fine 
secret. It reads thus: “This is a likeness of myself, 
made in 1484 by help of a looking-glass when I was a 
child. Albrecht Diirer.” Here we have a child paint- 
ing himself, and a man painting himself. Is it to be 
admitted at once that even Albert Diirer could not paint 
himself as the child he must have been? Really, it is 
high time our modern instructors of boys and girls 
should be chosen for their work with some slight refer- 
ence to their ability to understand the children they teach, 
New York City: 





A WELL-PRESERVED CITY IN GILEAD. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


Our Bozrah guide was first in the saddle, and, starting 
out along the valley, he led the way towards Jerash ; 
from this point, however, his office was a sinecure, the 
road being well marked. We followed the winding path 
through wooded vale and over wooded hill until we 
reached a height overlooking rich, cultivated flats, to 
which we descended by a rocky track, leaving for a time 
the woodland behind us. Here we found a road on which 
some labor had been expended, passing between fields 
partly surrounded by stone walls. ° 

Going forward, we met a cart of antique shape, drawn 
by a team of oxen, guided by a sturdy Circassian, who 
was seated in front. The cart was long, narrow, and 
aeep; the axles were wide, and the wheels low. It re- 
eombled those still to be seen in many country districts 
on the continent of Europe. The type may have been 
introduced into this country by the German colonists, 
These carts are the only field vehicles used as yet by 
agriculturists in Palestine, of whom, next to the Ger- 
mans, the Circassians are perhaps the most successful, 
We spoke to the driver, but received for reply only a 
bow, and sundry gestures by which he manifestly sought 
to make himself agreeable, from which it could also be 
inferred that he knew no Arabic. Our way led. round 
the left shoulder of a little hill, and down a gentle in- 
cline, when, suddenly, almost the whole extent of the 
ruins on the southern bank of the stream came into view. 
Men and animals were gladdened by the cheerful sound 
of flowing water. Just where the road turns sharply to 
the right towards the ancient city gate, we struck an 
irrigation channel, full of clear, cool water. After a 
general scramble for the refreshing liquid, in which 
riders and horses seemed to mingle indiscriminately, 
spectacles, etc., being dropped into the stream and duly 
fished up again, we assumed a more dignified attitude, 
and prepared to enter the city. On the height to the 
right were several empty sarcophagi and burial caverns. 
We traversed the whole length of the city on the north- 
ern side of the valley, and pitched our tents under the 
cliffs just outside the boundary, beyond a copious foun- 
tain, over which remains of Greek buildings are still 
standing. It was yet early afternoon, and most of us 
were at once drawn forth to see the splendid ruins. 

Jerash, or, as it was anciently called, Gerasa, stands in 





But he called “the chief end of 


Wady ed-Deir, on either side of a perennial stream, 
which fl »ws into the Jabbok a few miles to the south, 
and one of the sources of which is the fountain’ above 


early he began to reason, and how he imagined, and how . 


portrait of Albert Diirer, painted by himself in 1503. © 











































































































































































































































































































mentioned, at the northwest corner of the city. All the 
principal buildings of which anything noteworthy re- 
mains are on the southern bank of the brook. Theground 
rises quickly from the bed of the stream, some fifty to a 

hundred feet, and then slopes gradually backward. Upon 

this higher part, almost all the magnificence of the old 

city was gathered. From northwest to southeast runs 

the famous street, paved throughout, and lined on either 

side, its whole length, with fine columns, many of which 

are standing, capitals and architrave being in parts almost 

perfect still. 

Of Jerash we may say generally, it is the best pre- 
served of all the ruined cities east of Jordan. The ruins 
are weather-worn and beaten with the storms of centu- 
ries ; earthquakes have shaken down many once splendid 
buildings, but there are no traces of the destroying hand 
ofman. Passing along the street from the northwest, we 
saw first a small theater to the right, now sadly ruined. 
A little farther forward, on the same side, stands what 
” must have been by far the finest building of all, as it 
still is the most imposing ruin. This is known as the 
Temple of the Sun. Situated on an elevated terrace, it 
is approached by a broad stairway, which leads to the 
portico. This consists of three rows of columns of mag- 
nificent proportions and artistic workmanship. Origi- 
nally fourteen in number, the greater part are still in 
position. Of the principal building, the area is now 
blocked up with fallen stones, The temple stands in the 
middle of a court, once surrounded by a colonnade, and 
measures some eighty feet by seventy. The position 
eommands a fine view of the city. Inthe near neighbor- 
hood to the south and west.are traces of columns, arches, 
éte.; which may have belonged tosmaller temples. There 
are also remains of a church. But all are so buried 
beneath their own ruins that it is impossible now to 
speak of them with certainty. On the other side of the 
road are remains of baths and of a basilica. The pil- 
lared street terminates in a circular area surrounded by 
columns, of which nearly all are standing; many still 
supporting pieces of the architrave. 

Beyond this, on rising ground, close to the ancient city 
wall, are the ruins of a large theater and temple. The 
rows of stone seats in the former are well preserved. 
The slopes in front are literally heaped with great stones 
and pieces of colossal columns, while the amount of 
building underground seems almost equal to what is 
seen above. The acoustics of these theaters are perfect, 
Recently, with some friends, I made trial of that at 
Gadara; the lowest articulate sounds were audible 
throughout the entire building. A little to the east of 
the temple, a road leads off directly to the south, passing 
under a triumphal arch, dating, probably, from the time 
of Trajan. To the west of the road, just inside the 
triumphal arch, lay the Naumachia [for mock sea-fights ], 
without which these cities would seem to have been in- 
complete, Westward, outside the city wall, are great 
numbers of sarcophagi. This, apparently, was the chief 
ancient burying-ground. Nowhere, not even at Gadara 
where these are numerous, have I seen so many stony 
receptacles of the dead lying exposed, All have been 
opened long ago, many of the lids being broken, no 
doubt, in the feverish search for hidden treasure. 

Turning back, we walked the whole length of the street, 
noting the remains of a tetrapylon near the southern end, 
and of another not far from the northern end, in each 
case traces of the ruined arches being distinguishable. 
The ancient gateway to the north is blocked up, buta 
passage is cut through the great mound of stones which 
once formed the wall; and along this a considerable vol- 
ume of water, caught in the higher reaches of the valley, 
and led captive hither, passes, to turn the picturesque 
old mill below. Above the city, on the southern bank 
of the stream, are numbers of sarcophagi, many of them 
adorned with sculptured wreaths, roses, and heads in 
relief. There are traces of what must have been a large 
and fine building, with broken columns and sculptured 
stones. Several mutilated Greek inscriptions are to be 
seen among the ruins. In the cliffs northeast of the 
stream, above the spot where our camp was pitched, are 
several large natural caverns, which do not seem to have 

been used for any other purpose than the sheltering of 
flocks. Beyond the city wall, to the northeast, how- 
ever, are many sepulchral caves, some of those visited 
being hewn out of the living rock. 

The northern bank of the stream is now occupied by a 
colony of Circassians, whose neatly-built and plastered 
houses, each with a walled court in front, contrast most 
favorably with those of any of the native peasants in our 
Palestinian villages. The houses are ‘built for the most 
part of ordinary materials, very few of the sculptured 





| between Tiberias and ‘Tabor. 





be accounted for by the fact that few public buildings of 
any importance stood on this side of thestream. Enter- 
ing the town from the north, we find the fountain arched 
over, from which the main supply of the colony is ob- 
tained; beautiful, clear, cool water it is. In the lower 
ground to the right are vestiges of a temple, around which 
the colonists have fine gardens. Turning up to the left, 
for a long distance the city wall is almost intact. Withia 
the wall, to the southeast, are prostrate columns and 

sculptured stones, marking the site of a building of no 

little splendor, but whether palace or temple, it is im- 

possible to say. 

Outside the wall are scanty remains which may indi- 

cate the position of an ancient church. Judging by the 

magnificence of many of the sarcophagi found here, this 

may have been the burying-ground of the greater ones. 

Just below, by the wayside, at the entrance to the modern 

village, lies the Circassian graveyard. The graves are 

of the ordinary Moslem type,—little mounds with a pro- 

tuberance at each end, supposed resting-places for the 

angels. Here, however, the Circassians seem to expend 

but little care, The whole place was overgrown with 

rank grass, nettles, and thistles. The dtream which 

divides ancient from modern Jerash is Jined with olean- 

ders, whose luxuriant growth in many places quite hides 

the rippling waters. Just where it passes beyond the 

boundary of the town it plunges in foamy streaks over a 

high cliff into a romantic ravine, whence iasues the music 

of a water-mill. 

Of the Circassians who now occupy the place, I learned 
that it is only some six years since they came hither. 
Colonies are scattered over all Syria and Palestine, 
One large village is occupied by them on the heights 
Old Kuneitera, in the 
Jaulin, is awakening to new life attheirtouch. In their 
agricultural enterprises they are protected by their repu- 
tation for absolute fearlessness, unwavering resolution in 
avenging an injury, and skill in the handling of their 
weapons. Roving Bed’wy and robber peasant alike 
stand in wholesome dread of their keen blade and unerr- 
ing bullet. They can thus reckon with certainty on 
reaping what they have sown, and enjoying the fruits of 
their labors, They scruple not, therefore, to put hard 
work into the soil, Gathering the stones from the sur- 
face, they form walls along the boundaries of their fields, 
Their implements, although antiquated, are yet an im- 
provement on those employed by the ordinary Fedlahin. 
The qualities that protect them from thief and robber 
also secure them in great measure against the unjust ex- 
actions of a corrupt government, and guarantee them 
entire immunity from outrage at the hands of the sol- 
diery, to which the miserable peasants have so often to 
submit. 

Of the history of Jerash but little isknown. Josephus 
places it in the Decapolis, and in his day it must have been 
a city of some importance. It was one of the chief cities 
in the Roman province of Arabia. In the days of Boz- 
rah’s splendor, Jerash must also have been a wealthy 
commercial center, Arabian and Egyptian caravans 
probably passing this way to the north. Baldwin IL, in 
1121, is said to hiave marched against Jerash, but already 
in the thirteenth century the city is described as deserted. 
Why, we cannot tell, 

To the west of Jordan there are very few ancient sites 
where remains of any consequence are to be seen. The 
few half-buried pillars of Herod’s colonnade at Samaria, 
and the ruined synagogue at Tell Him, are about the 
most important, outside the discoveries made in Jerusa- 
lem. The most famous sites are marked only by pottery- 
strewn heaps, or stretches of shapeless ruins. These are 
insignificant when compared with the massive walls and 
stately columns, with artistic adornments, that meet one 
everywhere on the east of Jordan. The west, more open 
to influences from without, has suffered heavily under 
the many changes it has experienced, Ancient struc- 
tures were carried off bodily to form new buildings of a 
more temporary character. These soon perished, the 
old materials being thus scattered or buried under the 
débris and dirt. Several causes have contributed to 
the better preservation of the cities east of Jordan. The 
land has been much more secluded from foreign in- 
fluence, and, since the days of the Mohammedan con- 
quest, can hardly be said to have been in contact with 
the outside world at all. The inhabitants, being chiefly 
dwellers in tents, have had no occasion to employ an- 
cient materials for the building of houses. The peasants 
who do occupy stone houses, have usually found all the 
shelter they required in the durable structures of Basalt, 
which are so numerous, ready to their hands. . A com- 





stones from the ancient city being employed. This may 


pany, moving to village or town, simply swung back the 
stoue doors, opened the stone shutters, swept out the 





rooms, and took possession, finding thus much 
houses than they could have constructed for themsely, 
If they did require to build, the smaller stones of 4, 
ruins around served their purposes admirably, and y 
remains of the larger buildings, spared through centurig 
by storm and earthquake, secured immunity from atta 
Saf, reputed Mizpah, the famous meeting-place gf 
Jacob and Laban, where he fled with his wives, children, 
and possessions, lies only about an hour to the north. 
west of Jerash. On the occasion of a second visit to th 
district, I passed through this village. It stands on th 
southwest lip of the wady, which here is of considerably 
depth. The houses are of the common type, built ¢ 
white limestone and mud. It is inhabited by Moslem 
When I saw it, a large weather-worn, goats’-hair tey 
was pitched in the middle of the village, where the youth 
of Saf assembled to learn verses of the Kor’An from th 
lips of the Khatib,—probably the only man in the village 
who knew how to read and write. The numerous do- 
mens in the vicinity point back to a very high antiquity, 
We took the more easterly of two possible roads —the 
longer, but also the easier for the animals. The greater 
variety and beauty of the scenery repay the extra travel, 
The descent into the Jabbok valley winds down a narrow 
ravine, turning sharply rougd jutting crags, and, in parts, 
almost precipitous. Oaks and thorns clung to the steps; 
luxuriant vegetation covered the ground. The fertile 
soil of the valley supported a fine crop of wheat. The 
line of the river could be traced by a winding glory of 
oleander bloom, overtopped by tall, gracefully-bending 
papyrus reeds, whose heavy heads swayed in the breeze, 
Reaching the “ brook,” we found the bed more than half 
dry, but even thus the water took the horses above the | 
saddle girths, With a short struggle, we all landed safely 
on the other side. During the winter months this must 
be a perfectly impassable torrent. 

Climbing the mountains south of the Jabbok, or Zerka, 
“the blue” river, as it isnow called, was the hardest work 
our horses had to face. The track was narrow, and the 
foothold often extremely precarious, especially over rocky 
parts where a slip would have meant a fall of hundreds 
of feet. What a tremendous gorge that Jabbok is! It 
literally cleaves the country in twain. 

Now we were within the borders of the modern prov- 
ince of El-Belka,.of which Es:Salt is the: principal 
indeed, the only—city. This lies in the land of the an- 
ciené Ammonites. These cool, breezy uplands, beauti- 
fully diversified with wooded knoll and pleasant vale, in 
which may be heard the murmur of flowing water most 
of the year, offer a rich return to the hand of the enter- 
prising and diligent cultivator. But whence is he to 
come? Numerous are the flocks and herds that browse 
on the grassy slopes, find shelter in the shady woods, and 
drink from the oleander-fringed streams in the vales 
But no one who sees it can for a moment suppose that 
this rich soil is designed simply for the support of sheep 
and oxen. Those who hope for the return of Israel to 
the land of their fathers, should turn their eyes rather to 
this rich and empty land, than to the more populous and 
less kindly country west of Jordan. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 














VACATION OVER. 
BY J, MAX HARK, D.D. 


With the end of September or beginning of October 
the season of renewed work commences in Sunday-school 
and church, as everywhere else. If not, then what was 
the summer’s rest and recreation for? The sole purpose 
of rest is preparation for more and better work. 

During the past months most of us have enjoyed many 
pleasant opportunities and delightful means of physical 
and mental recuperation ; those who did not leave their 
homes almost, if not quite, as much as they who spent 
their time by the seashore or in the mountains, or cro 
the broad ocean or broader continent, Now the time 
has arrived for us to use our new strength and increased 
vigor in such wise as shall prove us to have been worthy 
of the blessings received, or at least.to be grateful for 
them to Him who is the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 

There is abundant room for this, room for the display 
of all the energy we can muster. And through n° other 
channels can the earnest; active Christian me” 
women, whom God has anew equipped with health and 
strength, make their gratitude and their fresh force fot 
good more effectively felt than through the church 
the Sunday-school. The field is white for the harvesh 
but the laborers still are few. There is need, 





need, for strong, energetic Christian work everywh@ 
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such work as the Sunday-schools are meant to do, 


et as they will be able to do if our Christian men and | 


women will come loyally forward and unitedly apply 
themselves to it, if they will but realize—what some 

le seem never fully to realize—that vacation is over, 
the time for work is here! 

If all church-members would from now on become 
active, faithful church workers, our country would be 
revolutionized, would scarcely recognize itself by next 
Christmas. Perhaps there would not be many more 
churches built, but those that are built would all be paid 
for; and there would not have to be any fairs, suppers, 
or shows of any kind given to do it with, either. Per- 
baps there would not be many more Sunday-schools, but 
in the Sunday-schools we have there would be many 
more scholars, less lack of good teachers, and a very 
much higher average of attendance every Sunday of the 
year, in unfavorable weather as in favorable. Perhaps 
there would not be any more religious meetings held 
than now, but those that.are held would be better at- 
tended; and there would be less immodest dress in 
society, improper speech and conduct, and intemperate 
eating and drinking; fewer children on the streets at 
night; fewer fathers reeling in the gutters and miserable 
mothers weeping at home; fewer saloons, gamblirg dens, 
and brothels; less lying hypocrisy in public, and more 
peace, contentment, and happiness in private. There 
would not be less.money made, either, but there would 
be more honestly earned ; less grasping greed and self- 
seeking labor for the meat that. perisheth, but more bear- 
ing of one another’s burdens and of laying up of treasure 
in heaven. 

“But I don’t know of anything in particular:that I 
can do,” we imagine some one to say. Then let us ‘give 
a hint as to how you can find out. Goto church on 
Sunday, attend Sunday-school and the weekday services 


too, There you will learn both what you can do and, 


how to do it. And your attendance itself will be a good 
work, for it will cheer and encourage the other workers, 
and make them so much stronger and more active. 

Let this, then, be the first step you take in your fall 
work as a church-member. But, above all, whether 
you go to church or not, keep from worrying your pastor 
and his active fellow-workers by throwing a wét blanket 
over everything they propose or undertake; by finding 
fault with whatever they do, and trying to make’others 
dissatisfied ; and by acting like a spoiled child in general, 
pouting and complaining that you are not noticed more, 
visited more, and coaxed and patted on the back by 
minister and members. They have more important work 
to do than that. If you are sick, or for any other reason 
really need a pastoral call, send word to your minister 
as you would to your doctor when you need him ; though, 
if you never show any interest in your church when well, 
you ought hardly expect to have much interest shown in 
you when sick, 

These are a few things all can do. If all would do 
them, it would alone be an immense help to the cause of 
Christ. Is it asking too much? Could anything less be 
asked? Yet it is enough for a beginning, for the first 
step. It will inevitably lead to more and other steps, 
and to the enjoyment of them. Therefore, in the name 
of all active church and Sunday-school workers, we ask 
now but for these few things, that at least a beginning 
may be made. Vacation is over. Now to the work! 
Make a beginning with these easy and trifling duties, 
and your interest will grow, opportunities will enlarge, 
and God shall “make all grace abound toward you; 
that ye, always having all sufficiency in all things, may 
abound to every good work,” 

Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 





THE “UNDER BOOTS.” 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN, 


We had arrived, late in the afternoon, at the small 
English inn, and our various bags, bundles, and valises 
had been piled in indiscriminate confusion on the office 
floor. The few waiters of whi¢h the Sutton Arms could 
boast were engaged in carving cold joints, which were to 
be seen in cheerless nakedness through the open dvor of 
the coffee-room. 

The young woman in the office rang the bell violently 
* second time, for a porter, who should convey our most 
English-looking luggage to its appointed resting-place 
in No, 27, Suddenly the mass began to move, and we 
Were able to discern, as the locomotive power, a small 
and grimy figure. At the door of our room the figure 

ped the encumbrances, and ‘straightened itself up 


apron tied about his waist, and unmistakable marks of 
his profession adorning his features. He pulled his 
forelock,—was “ this hall?” 

Tt was; and I gave him the looked-for coppers, asking 
with a smile, “Are you the Boots?” 

“No, sir,” pulling the useful forelock; “the hunder 
Boots.” 

The “ Under Boots at the Sutton Arms ”—as such we 
knew him during our brief stay—was visible only twice. 
I had a way, when I wanted my boots to look particu- 
larly well, of dropping threepence in the toe, and this 
small outlay resulted in most alluring “shines,” but it 
proved the rock on which poor little Under Boots very 
nearly came to grief. He told me of it himself, and 
perhaps that is one reason why, among all the remem- 
bered child faces in my mind, I shall always carry the 
honest, tear-stained countenance that I one day encoun- 
tered in the hall, 

No one enjoys seeing children cry, and my involuntary 
question, “‘ Well, little Boots, what’s the matter?” was 
most natural, The Jad looked up, and, squeezing him- 
self against the wall, endeavored to hurry by; but my 
detaining hand was on his arm. Suddenly he burst into 
such a passion of tears that I drew him into my room, 
away from curious eyes. He looked perfectly wobegone, 
and the tears had made white channels on his grimy 
face. Once more I put my question, and, throwing him- 
self on the floor, he buried his face on a footstool. 

“Oh, sir,” hesobbed, “ I never did such a thing before, 
I stole.” 

“Stole what, my boy?” 

“Thrippence,” 

“From whom ?” 

‘From the Boots, please, sir.” 

“ How did that happen?” ° 

Between the sobs, he replied : 

“It wor this way, sir, Mother, she keeps a shop, and 
trade’s dull. Our little sister, she’s sick most hall the 
time, and she wanted a bun,—you know the kind, sir; 
the penny ones, not the little ones for ha’penny, but the 
kind with plums in,—and she kep’ haskin’ for it, and 
we ’ad no money at all. One day—you’ll mind the day, 
sir—I was gatherin’ boots in the alls ’ere to take below 
to be cleaned, and a thrippence rolled out of one of yours. 
I knowed it were a-meant for Boots, but I thought about 
the plum-bun, an’ I took it; an’ w’en Boots ’e says 
‘ W’eres the thrippence?’ I said as ’ow there weren’t 
none,” 

He had stolen, and he had lied, and his conscience was 
making him most unhappy. 

I had listened in silence to his story ; now I laid my 
hand on his arm, and said, ‘‘ Well? ”’ 

“T ’aven’t no thrippence to give ’im.” 

“ What do you think you onght to do?” 

“Shall I tell ’im as ’ow I took it, and I’ll give it back 
wen I can?” 

“ Don’t you think that would be the right thing? ” 

Little Under Boots lifted his head, and slowly got up 
to go. 

“Yes, sir; please, sir. I’ll tell ’im.” 

Should I give the lad the three pence with which to 
right his wrong? At first I thought I would, but wiser 
counsels prevailed. He was fighting his own battle. 
Some one had taught him well, and their’s ought to be 
the praise if victory followed, I let him go. 

Two days after, we met again in the hall, and he came 
up to me, pulling the forelock respectfully. 

** Please, sir,” he began, shyly. 

“ Yes— well, what did you do about it?” I asked, 


swer, 


back w’en I get paid next. 
bigger’n me; but that weren’t nothink. I told mother, 
too ! ” 


Windermere, England. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_———_—- 


THE LITTLE PAPER LADIES. 


BY DOROTHY DEANE, 
wailed Louise, sitting disconsolate on the west porch. 
isn’t anything here to play-y-y !” 


“* This is the maiden all forlorn,’ 
That sat on the porch one summer morn, 





juto the semblance of a smail boy, with a large, sviled 


And wep: aud wished she hud never beeu born!” 


wondering in myself why I cared so much about his an- 


“TI told ’im about it,” he said; “and I’m to give it 
’E licked me, too, cos ’e’s 


“ This is going to be a perfeckly dreadful vacation! ” 


‘Here mama’s sick, and we can’t go to Morris, and there 


sang a gay voice behind her, and there stood Aunt 

Bess, peeping out at her with a merry, mischievous 

face. . 

The little maid’s eyes brightened suddenly; the kiss 

that Aunt Bess dropped on her cheek proved as effective 

as a spoonful of sugar in a saucer of tart strawberries. 

All the morning-glory blossoms looked up and nodded 

as Aunt Bess perched herself on the railing beside them, 

and a big bumble-bee almost mistook her bright face for 

a flower. 

“ And how are the dolls?” she asked. 

The little maid pouted a little. 

“Some of ’em are sick, and some of ’em are dead, 

I’m tired of dolls. I’ve got seventeen dresses made for 

Alice Elizabeth, and I don’t know what to do.” 

A queer littlesmile came creeping about Aunt Bess’ 
lips. 

“T know some little girls who haven’t got any dolls, 

and who don’t know how to make dresses,” 

Louise laughed a little. 

“Tcan make parasols,—and hats,” 

““T’ll tell you what we’ll do,” said Aunt Bess confiden- 
tially. ‘‘I saw some darling little paper dolls at Mar- 
shall Field’s yesterday. I'll get the dolls and the tissue- 
paper, if you’ll dress them; and some day we'll take 
them down to the Children’s Hospital.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Louise, beginning to prance. “And 
there are all of Alice Elizabeth’s dresses, too, She 
doesn’t really need seventeen.” 

So this was how the little paper ladies began. 

Every morning, on her way down town, Aunt Bess 
peeped in for a five-minutes’ consultation, to inspect the 
pink and blue frocks and the darling little parasols, 
Right here David Boy had his finger in the pie; for how 
could there be parasols without sticks? and what was a 
boy good for anyhow, if he couldn’t whittle? 

Two weeks later, there was a grand dress parade on 
the shady porch. There were twenty-four paper ladies 
in line, dressed in the gayest of rainbow colors, and each 
one carried a tiny crimped paper parasol. Besides this, 
each one had laid away two other gay frocks, with hats 
and parasols to match. 

It rained that Saturday afternoon that they planned to 
go to the hospital; not a hard rain, but a drizzly, spite- 
ful little rain, that didn’t enjoy itself a bit, and tried 
hard to keep everybody else from having a good time. 
But while Louise was watching at the window with an 
apprehensive face, a little patch of bluesky bloomed out 
in the west, along came Aunt Bess with a big umbrella, 
and away they whisked to catch the car. 

It had been such a doleful day. To the children in 
the little white beds, it seemed a weary, weary time since 
morning. Little sick heads throbbed, little nerves 
twitcued, and broken bones ached the harder for the 
rain. The black-eyed baby cried for an hour about 
nobody knew what, The little dusky-faced Italian 
moaned a little now and then, and tried to put up her 
hand to her bandaged head, wondering dimly why they 
wuuldn’t let her have her accordeon. A horse had 
knocked her down in the street, and the old accordeon 
would never wail again. The little fellow who had 


dow; but there was hothing to see outside except ugly 
brick walls and chimneys, that gray sky, and the dismal 
rain. 

But all at once there came a break in the gray clouds; 
a long, bright shaft of sunshine came in through the 
western window, like a bar of gold, It streamed over 
the little white beds and the clean scrubbed floor, till 
even the black-eyed baby looked up and laughed, in 
spite of her poor bandaged feet, and reached out her 
hands toward it. 

Then a little maid in a pink frock went whisking up 
and down the rows of beds, with her big, beautiful 
brown eyes dancing and sparkling ; and before anybody 
knew what was happening, there were bits of rainbow 
a-flutter all through the room, for on every one of the 
little white beds stood a smiling paper lady. 

Then how the sunshine fairly streamed in at the big 
west windows! How the wan faces brightened, and the 
little voices shouted and gurgled and laughed! Some- 
how the tears crept into Aunt Bess’ eyes as she looked 
on. She had to wink very hard to keep them back. 
But the little maid’s brown eyes shone like stars, and 
she had never felt quite so glad in all her life. 

I think they have never quite decided—those little 
hospital children—whether the paper ladies brought the 
sunshine, or whether the sunshine brought tbe little 
paper ladies. 

Auatin, Til. 





lost Lis leg could just hobble awkwardly to the win- 
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3. The Removal to Capernaum, The reason for it is not | Is'ra-clin thetimeof El-i-s¥us the : ; 
LESSON HELPS. given. The attitude of the Nazarenes shows the wisdom of | Prophet; and Te aude oe a, in Teraetig 
the move. The fact that some of his disciples lived near by, | gyeian. — oy as “oom aon 
LESSON C BUI Bl AR. doubtless influenced Jesus. Certainly the locatiun promised | 8 And all they in the syne-| cleansed, but ily Neca 

larger opportunity to reach people from different parts, both | gogue, when they heard these | 28 the Syrian. And they were alj 
[Fourth Quarter, 1894.) _ | in their. homes and as they journeyed to and from Judea. — rr filled poole ars filled with or in the syn, 
1. October 7.—Jesus at Nazareth Luke 4:16-80 | The new home was the headquarters of his work during all | 50+ or the city, nad ted Adar uae “ wood pa > Ep these 
= October 9 hoes re ftir the Galilean ministry. the brow of the hill whereon| cast him forth out of the ‘ty 
4. October 28.—A Paralytic es OR “ IV. Summary. their-city was built, that they and led him unto the brow of 
& , “ -| might cast him down headlong. the hill whereon their cit 
. Eoeaber tye Lane ea. The message which had been welcomed in Samaria was 30 But he, passing through the built, that, they might ol 
7. November 18,—The Sermon on the Mount... ad : spurned in Nazareth, as it had been in Jerusalem. Since | midst of them, went his way. 30 him down headlong. But be 


8. November 25.—Opposition to Christ ; neither the religious leaders, who should have had clearest . passing through the midst ¢ 
9%. December 2.—Christ’s Testimony to John. 3 ‘ x4» : : ’ them went his way. 
Pe ER 60 mat on. % understanding of God’s purpose, nor his own townsmen, who 


11, December 16,—The Twelve Sent Forth ...Matt, 10: at least should have had knowledge of his personal integrity, 


12, December 23.—The Prince of Peace received him, he sought a new scene for his work. 
13. December 30.—Review. 














LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 
OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. : AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. Goupen Text ror THE QuaRrEk: We beheld his son, 
Prepared by the glory as of the only begotten of the we —John 1: 
THE AMERICAN IneriTUTE or SACRED LITERATURE. LESSON I., OCTOBER 7, 1894. Rintiets Heats tus tie pecan ada thleton. 
STUDY XV.—FIRST REJ ECTION AT NAZARETH, PRE-VIEW. 


t ° 1. An impressive Service, vs. 16-19. 
AND REMOVAL TO CAPERNAUM. No better topic for this quarter can be suggested than that ecersetr mege egy ps 
I, Review. already used during the quarter just ended. And no more 











3. A Decisive Rejection, vs. 28-3C. 


Recall the characteristic features of the early Judean | fitting golden text can be selected ; namely, “ We beheld his GoupEn Text: See that ye refuse not him that speaketh— 


Heb, 12 : 25. 
ministry, —the Messianic claim, its rejection or superficial | glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.” The . 
acceptance, the need for a more elementary ministry. Recall | pre-view is presented therefore in the following form : 


Darty Home Reaprnes: 
also the faith of the Samaritans and the Galilean echoes of THE GLORIOUS SON OF GOD. PEE SGT ae poy ee 
the superficial belief of Judea. 


: ‘ BS T.—Mark 6: 1-6, Another visit to Nazareth. 
. The Son Announcing his Mission. W.—Isa. 61:1-6. The text. 


. The Son Confirming his Followers. T.—John 5 : 36-47. Scripture testimony. 
. The Son Abounding in Labors, F.—John 7 : 10-18. Without human learning. 
The Son Forgiving Sins. $.—Proy. 1 : 24-38. Wisdom rejected. 


i $.—Deut. 18: 15-19. Refusing to hearken. 
- The Son Defining Sabbath Service. (These Home Readings are the selections oft the International 
. The Son Appointing Apostles. Bible Reading Association.) 


The Son Imparting Instruction. 

. The Son Dividing Friends from Foes. 
. The Son Honoring his Forerunner, LESSON ANALYSIS. 
10. The Son Illustrating Spiritual Growth. 


IL. Brstican MareriaL.—Matthew 4; 13-16; Luke 4: 16- 
8la,. 

Note Nazareth as the point of departure for the Galilean 
ministry (Matt. 4:13; Luke 4: 16, 31); the time and place 
chosen by Jesus for his Maslanic announcement (Luke 4 : 16) ; 
the method: a reading from Isaiah, and comment thereon 

‘(Luke 4: 17-22; comp. Isa. 61: 1f.; see also Matt. 11: 5; 
Luke 7 : 22). Mark the effect of his reading (Luke 4 : 20), 
and of his corhment (v. 22), and the patronizing surprise of 
the people’s question (v. 22). Note the reference to signs : 
done in Capernaum (v. 23), and Jesus’ treatment of the st. a mes Soa gaa |. Attendance at the Synago7ue ; 
desire to see like signs (v. 24ff.; comp. John 4: 48). Con- op ee He entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue (16). 
sider the significance of Jesus’ reference to ministries to Gen- _—_ He dep-rted thence, and went into their api Oak (Matt. 12 : 9), 


, 1 ever taught in synagogues, and in the temple hn 18 : 20). 
tiles by early prophets (vs, 25-27), and compare his recent pe th. In the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus (Acts 9 : 20). 


-‘experience in Samaria (John 4: 39 ff), Note the wrath of It, Use of the Scrip'ures : 
the Momsenes (v. 28f.), and Jesus’ escape (v.30). With the LESSON: TEXT. There was delivered wnto him the book of . . . Isaiah (17). 
removal at this time to Capernaum (Matt,4:13; Luke 4:31) (Luke 4 : 16-30. Meniory verses : 16-19.) Ye do err, not knowing the seriptures (Matt. 22 : 290. 


In the days of Elijah. .. . lu the time of Elisha Luke $: 25, 27), 
compare the later reference to that place as his home (Mark Study connection in verses 14-31. He interpreted 16'them ‘fa alf the Seriptures (Lake 2¢ : 27). 


A Il, Choice of a Text : 
Sl eeuidhceaaranan COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. He... fownd the place where it is written (17). 
III, Torres ror Speciau Srupy. 16 J And he came to Niz’a-réth, | 16 And he came to Nazareth, | He answered and said, It is written (Matt. 4 : 4). 

1. The Rejection at Nazareth, Matthew (13 : 54-58) and | where he had been brought up:| where he had been brought aon aoe this seripture been iaimiet Ga (Luke 4 ; 21). 
Mark (6 : 1-64). report & visit to Nazareth and rejection | and, as his custom was, = pod up: and he entered, as his 7 hen a a ws ma en spoken by . .. Joel (Acts 2 : 16). 

‘ . a C . into the synagogue on the sab-|' custom was, into the syna- - Contents ext: 
there vpapher the Geldlonn aeery ? these a bath day, and stood up for to| gogue on the sabbath day, and The Spirit of the Lord is upon me (18). 
with the earlier one of Luke. Note the likenesses: Jesus read, | 17 stood up to read, And there | He saw the Spieit of God deseending .. , upon him (Matt. 3 : 16). 
teaching in the synagogue on the sabbath (Matt. 13:54;| 17 And there wasdelivered un-| was delivered unto him ‘the | | have beheld the Spirit descending . . .'upon him (John 1 : 32). 
Mark 6 ; 2; Luke 4: 16-21); the astonishment of the Naza- | to him the book of the prophet | pre ts the prophet Isaiab.| He anointed me to preach good tidings (18). 
: 54: » 2: ; ‘ ; . | E-si'ias. And when he had) And he opened the*book, and | Thy holy servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint (Acts 4 : 27). 

pense (Matt. 13; 54; Mark 6: 2; Luke 4; 22); their ecorn-| on a'ine book, be found the; found the place where it was | God anointed him with the Holy Ghost (et 16 : #0) 
ful question (Matt. 13 ; 55ff.; Mark 6 : 3; Luke 4: 22); | \jace where it was written, written, 


‘we He hath sent me to procl 1 
Jesus’ rejoinder (Matt. 13 : 57; Mark 6:4; Luke 4:24).| 1g TheSpiritof tiie Lordieupon | 18 ‘The Spirit of the Lord is up- esgprhiyessotseli iy ae ri tg nston ray) —* 


; h . To bring out the petrendes from cg dungeon (Isa. 4 
Note also the differences: In Luke there is no mention of | me, because he hath anointed me on me, Deliver all them who... were. Megee te becdaas died. 2 : 15). 


" : . 17). | to preach the gospel to the poor; ® Because he anointed me to 
Rosiglas - SaPee One Selbnw Dies to Hnagen (Hee 6:1); he hath sent me fo heal the preach * good tidings to the Gun receustiny of og te the bund (18). 
Luke implies that Jesus refused to do any signs, though | )..onhearted, to preach deliver. peer : mo pment shall be opened (Isa. 35 : 6) 

’ ° e 4 ° 6 se a 
the people were eager to see some (Luke 4: 23 ff); Mark | ance to the captives, and recover- He hath sent me to proclaim 1, lib ii ol Scape 
reports that Jesus did heal a féw sick, and marveled at | ing of sight to the blind, to set release to the captives, 0 set at liberty them that are bruised (18). 
the unbelief which prevented other mighty works (Mark | * liberty them that are bruised, And recovering of sight to | Who" ‘made thelr feet tust In the seosks (Ante 16 ; 24). 
oa, Ba 8 4 19 To preach the acceptable the blind, 

6:5; comp. Matt. 13 : 58). While it is natural to think year of the Lord. To set at liberty them that To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord (19). 
that Luke is reporting here the opening event of the Gali-| 29 And he closed the book, and are bruised, A jubile shall thes fiftieth year be unto you (Lev. 25 : 11). 
lean ministry, it is quite possible that he intended the | he gave é# again to the minister, |19 To proclaim the acceptable | At # #¢ceptable time I hearkened unto thee (2 Cor. ¢ : 2). 


Nazareth incident as a particular instance of the general | *"4 *4t down. And the eyes of year of the Lord. II, A MODEL EXPOSITION. 


P : P : ll th that were in the syna- | 20 And he closed the * book, and | |, e: 
activity described in 4: 14f., and related it without any paratinr gno Base Abeta ‘ . ae he eee 


x : ’ ze gogue were fastened on him. gave it back to the attendant, The eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him (20). 
reference to its chronological relations. If this is the case, he | 2 And he began to say unto| and sat down: and theeyesof | Blessed are your eyes, for they see (Matt. 13 : 16), 


gives here the same event found at a later point in Matthew | them, This day is this Scripture | allin the synagogue were fas- | We were eyewitnesses of his majesty (2 Pet. 1: 16). 
and Mark. The likenesses noted above. have led many to | fulfilled in your ears. 21 tened on him, And he began | That which we have seen with our eyes (1 John 1 : 1). 
Ra IRR la whieh thay have been eoaliemed by Lake's 22 And all bare him witness, to say unto them, To-day bath | I. With Directness : 

’ 


‘ . | and wondered at the gracious this scripture been fulfilled in To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears (21), 
reference to earlier works done in Capernaum (4: 23). It is | words which proceeded out of his | 22 your ears. And all bare him | verily I say unto you (Matt. 6 : 18). 


difficult, however, to reconcile with tlre identity. of the two | mouth. And they said, Is not; witness, and wondered at the Ho aes ; eee 6 gl et Deen ALM ;) . 
: between them in respect of mighty works. | ‘Di J5’seph’s son? words of grace which pro- 
= . preygeni cathen » ingests _— 2 visi: | 2 And he said unto them, Ye! ceeded out of his mouth : and | I With Attractiveness : » 
since 8 pose 3. 


“ E : : ; will surely say unto me this pro- they said, Is not this Joseph's All... wondered at the words of grace... out of his mouth (22). 
Nazareth early in his sojourn in Galilee, and as two rejec- verb, Physician, heal thyself:|23 son? And he said untothem, | The common peop! ople heard him gladly (Mark 12 : 37). 


t re not im ible, we may conclude it probable that | whatsoever we have heard done Doubtless ye will say unto me | Great multitudes came together to hear (Luke 5 : 15). 
oe Luke wt different esi R in Ca-per’na-tim, do also here in this parable, Physician, heal |'T%¢ People all hung upon him, listening (Luke 19 : 48). 
; thy country. thyself: whatsoever we have | !¥. With Appreciativeness : 

2. Jesus in the Synagogue. Note here that Jesus stood | “4 ana he said, Verily I say| heard done atCapernaum,do| Ye will say wnto me this parable, Physician, heal thyself (25)- 
up to read the prophet, but sat to address the people (Luke | unto you, No prophet is accepted | also herein thineowneountry. | Jesus knowing their thoughts said (Matt, 9 :.4). a, 
4: 20f.); that he received the roll of the Scripture from an | in his own country. 24 And he said, Verily I say unto aes 'y perceiving in bis spirit that they so reasoned, . . . saith (M 
attendant, and returned it-to him when he had done reading | ™ But I tell you of a truth,/ you, No prophet is acceptable | yo.06 did not trust himself unto them, for that he knew all me 


‘ : . . . many widows were in Is’ra-el in | 25 in his own country. But ofa (Jobn 2 : 24). 
(vs. 17, 20); that, having finished his reading and given the days of E-li’as, when the truth I say unto you, There | y with Frankness: 


back the roll, he commented on the portion read (v. 21). | heaven was shut up three years| were many widows in Israel 

ele ; : No prophet is acceptable in his own country (24). 
With these things compare the invitation given to Paul in| and six months, when great) in the days of Elijeh, when | , himself aes as ate trom eal in his own 
Antioch, in response to which he rose to speak, apparently | “mine was throughout all the | the heaven was shut up three | " country (John 4 : 44). 


. : land ; years and six months, when | Jesus... said unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead (John 11 : 14). 
after another had read the appointed Scripture (Acts 13:14-|  4¢ Bot unto none of them was| there came a great famine | Lo, now speakest thou plainly John 16 : 29). 


16). With a Concordance find other references to specific | F-1as sent, save unto Sa-rép’ta, a | 26 over all the land; and unto Ill. A DECISIVE REJECTION 
instances of Jesus’ teaching in the synagogues, and compare | ¢t'y of Sidon, unto a woman that) _ none of them was Elijah sent, | | weathtul : : 7 
in the Acts the early apostolic practice. For side-light on apse pea bith ioeew 0 web pe Aer tegg so phapben cs And they were ail fi/led with wrath . . . as they heard (3 
the opportunity for such teaching in the synagogue service, | ; , | In anger they persecute me (Psa 55 : 2), 


see Edersheim. I .. 438-445. 1Or.a rou 
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I. AN IMPRESSIVE SERVICE, 











Wrath is cruel, and angeris outrageous (Prov 27: 4 F 
20r. roll %0r, Wherefore *Or, ty gospel *Gr. Sarepta. | Wheu they Beard this, they were filled with wr (Acts 19 : 3 
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w they rose up... that they might throw him down headlong (29). 
touk counsel against Jesus to put him to death (Matt. 27 : 1). 

au. “took up stones therefore to cast at him (John 8 : 59). 

we with him, away with him, crucify him (John 19 : 15). 


tH entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue.”’ 

\rre - = and its service ; (2) The Lord and his custom. 
me 17.—“* He opened the book, and found the place.”’ (1) 
possessing the book; (2) Understanding the book; (3) Using the 


book. o1,—“'To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled.” (1) The 

Verne tbat commenral (2) The fulfilment of that scripture. 

» erse 22.—"' The words of grace which ed out of his mouth.”’ 
Words (1) Based bere ped (2) Uttered by the Lord ; (3) Addressed 
to wen ; (4) Fraught with comforts. 

Verses 25, 27.—" There were many widows in Israel. .. . There 
were many lepersin Israel.” (1) Israel'ssorrows known ; (2) Israel's 
character observed ; (3) Israel’s help withheld. 

Verse 28.—"* They were ull filled with wrath.” (1) The Object of 
their wrath; (2) The causes of their wrath; (3) The expression of 
their wrath ; (4) The failure of their wrath, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JESUS AND THE SCRIPTURES, 


Authority recognized (Matt. 5 : 17, 18; Luke 16 : 16, 17). 
Study commended (Luke 16 : 29; John 5 : 39). 

Meaning apprehended (Luke 4 ; 17-21; John 7 : 87, 38). 
Meaning unfolded (Matt. 22 : 29-32; Luke 24 : 25-27, 32). 
Aptly quoted (Matt, 4: 4,7, 10; 21:42; Luke 20: 41-44). 
Incidents recalled (Mark 2 ; 26; Luke 4 : 25-27; John 3 : 14). 
Duties enforced (Matt. 5:19; Luke 16 : 31). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., LL.D, 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


Tur GALILEAN Miyisrty.—The ‘view of this ministry 
accepted in these Surroundings and Notes, is as fo.lows: It 
began in the winter before the passover of 781 (the second 
passover), and continued until about the feast of tabernacles 
in October, 782. This assumes that there were four pass- 
overs during our Lord’s public ministry; the reasons for 
which view have been stated in a previous article (“The 
Chronology of Our Lord’s Life on Earth,” June 9). Dr. 
Andrews, however, while accepting four passovers, places the 
beginning of the Galilean ministry after the second passover 
(John 5), on the ground that John the Baptist was not im- 
prisoned until about that time, and the ministry in Galilee 
certainly began after John was imprisoned. This makes the 
ministry in Galilee begin about three months later. The 
Galilean ministry may be divided into three periods: (1) 
From the rejection at Nazareth to the choice of the twelve; 
(2) from the Sermon on the Mount (which followed) to the 
return of the Twelve; (3) from the feeding of the five thou- 
sand to the feast of tabernacles. The first was preparatory, 
the second a period of popularity, the third of conflict. The 
Synoptists are the main authorities. John narrates only the 
feeding of the five thousand, and the subsequent discourse. 

INTERVENING Events.—The usual view makes the im- 
prisonment of the Baptist dne of the causes of the departure 
from Judea spoken of in John 4, The conversation at Jacob’s 
well followed. The result is narrated in John 4 : 27-42, 
The disciples returned, and were surprised to find Jesus 
speaking with a woman; she goes into the city, and tells of 
Jesus, while he speaks to them of his higher food, and of the 
spiritual harvest awaiting them. Many of the Samaritans 
believe, because of the woman’s report ; still more, after hear- 
ing him during the two days he remained there. Departing 
into Galilee, Jesus finds a favorable reception, because the 
Galileans had seen his works at Jerusalem. In Cana, he 
performs a second miracle, healing the nobleman’s son, who 
was sick atCapernaum. After an interval, which is variously 
estimated, the events of the lesson occurred. 

PLace.—Nazareth, the house of Jesus for thirty years, is 
in Galilee, north of the plain of Esdraelon. It stands on a 
precipitous hill (v.29), and is about sixty-six miles due north 
of Jerusalem,—about fourteen miles west of the southern end 
of the Sea of Galilee. The particular scene was the syna- 
Bogue, the traditional site of which is still shown. The 

place from which the crowd would cast Jesus is, according to 
tradition, at the Mount of Precipitation, two miles from the 
tity, Others place it near the Maronite Church, which seems 
4 more probable site. 

Tiowe.—Early in 781,—that is, A.D. 28. The exact date 
cannot be determined, but, on the theory here accepted, the 
interval before the second passover must have been sufficiently 

long to give room for all the events recorded in Mark 1 : 16 
02:14 and Luke 4:16 to5: 28. (The parallel passages in 
Matthew are not in chronological order.) The day was the 
Sabbath. 

Persons. —Our Lord and his townsmen. Mention is made 
of Joseph, his reputed father, and of several Old Testament 
characters, 

Ixctpents.—Jesus attends the synagogue at Nazareth, and 
reads the lesson from the prophets (from Isaiah). Closing 
the book, he announces that the Scripture is fulfilled this 
oe The audience, wondering at his “ words of grace,” asks, 

; Rot this Joseph's son?” Jesus responds to their ques- 
Wonings by telling them a prophet is nut acceptable iu his 





‘that others had read from the Law. 


own country, citing the instances of Elijah and Elisha who 
wrought miracles for aliens. The wrath of the hearers was 
aroused, and they attempted to throw him from the hill on 
which Nazareth stood, but he escaped and went his way. 
Synacocve Worsuir.—Synagogues arose after the de- 
struction of the first temple, during the captivity in Babylon. 
In the time of our Lord, they were found in every principal 
place, both in Palestine and where the Jews of the dispersion 
were numerous. Recent explorations in Palestine show the 
style of the edifices. The worship was simple, partly litur- 
gical. It included the reading of passages from both the 
Law and the prophets, and this was followed by an address 
or sermon, if some rabbi or distinguished stranger were 
present. This part of the service afterwards formed the 
starting-point of Christian missionary instruction. The re- 
lation between the worship of the synagogue and that of the 
early church was close. Edersheim (“ Life and Times of the 
Messiah,” I., 430-459) gives a full account of the usages. 
PARALLEL PAssaGes.—Matthew 13 : 54-58 ; Mark 6 : 1-6, 
tell of a similar occurrence ; but it is not the same, since pe- 
culiar details are given that indicate different occasions. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 


Verse 16.—And he came to Nuzareth: How long, after be- 
ginning his public ministry, is not known. The statement of 
verse 15, about teaching in the synagogues, may refer to the 
labors afterwards mentioned in detail, since Luke often an- 
ticipates in this way. There are indications in the lesson 
that he had already taughtin public. _Godet thinks the visit 
to Nazareth was deferred until he had gained reputation 
elsewhere, while others think that this was the first syna- 
gogue teaching of Jesus in Galilee. The report of his 
Judean ministry would have reached Nazareth in any case.— 
Where he had been brought up: As only Luke details (chap. 2). 
—As his custom was: That of entering the synugogue as a 
worshiper, not of teaching there. This custom was a neces- 
sary part of his early life of piety.—Stood up to read; It has 
been thought that he signified his wish to read by rising. 
But it was usual to invite persons beforehand, and much cere- 
mony and feigned reluctance. often preceded the reading. 
Probably Jesus had been invited by the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, and he may also have conducted some part of the 
liturgical service. As he read from the prophets, it is likely 
When his turn came, 
he naturally took his place for the service. This was doubt- 
less his first appearance as reader and speaker at Nazareth, 

Verse 17.— There was delivered unto him: Doubtless by the 
“attendant,” spoken of in verse 20. His duty was to take 
the rolls containing Scripture from the place in which they 
were kept.—The book of thé prophet Isaiah: Evidently the 
roll contained that book alone. The Law and Prophets were 
written on distinct scrolls, and one of the larger prophets 
might be on a single roll. The margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion (“a roll”) is more literal.—And he opened the book: By 
unrolling it.—And found the place: Whether he looked for 
it, or his eye fell upon it as he unrolled the scroll, does not 
appear. It has long been supposed that the passage was the 
regular lesson for that Sabbath, Even if this were the case, 
it gives no evidence as to the particular day ; for the modern 
arrangement of Scripture readings in Jewish worship was not 
then in existence. It is possible that he chose the passage 
for himself. 

Verse 18.—The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: From Isaiah 
61: 1, 2; but the last clause of this verse is from Isaiah 58 : 6. 
Both passages were probably before the eyes of Jesus in the 
opened roll, It was usual to read at least twenty-one verses, 
thibugh the passage might be shortened if an address was to 
follow. It is, therefore, quite certain that Jesus read more 
than what is cited by Luke. The combination of two pas- 
sages may easily be accounted for. Preachers in the syna- 
gogue ofven connected what answered to the modern “ text” 
with the reading, sometimes joining a number of verses to- 
gether from different places. The citation here is from the 
LXX., but freely made. The passage must be accepted as 
Messianic, unless all Messianic prophecy is denied. It stands 
in a division of the book of Isaiah which refers throughout 
to the promised redemption.— Because: The margin of the 
Revised Version (“ wherefore”) is a more literal rendering 
of the Greek, but, in the Old Testament passage, “ be- 
cause” occurs.— Anointed me: The Greek verb is that from 
which “Christ” is derived.—To preach good tidings: “To 
evangelize.” In the Revised Version, “ good tidings” is sub- 
stituted for “ gospel” in this and other instances, since the 
term does not refer directly to what we call the gospel.— To 
the poor: In the Old Testament, “meek.” The phrase, “to 
heal the brokenhearted,” is found in the original passage, 
but does not appear here according to the best authorities. 
The early transcribers filled out the citation —To proclaim 
release to the captives: “ Preach” is a later and technical sense 
of the verb here used, while “ release” is the rendering of a 
word that also means “ remission.”—To set at liberty them that 
are bruised: From I-aiah 58 : 6. 





Verse 19.—To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord: 
This refers to the appointed time when the Lord will be 


gracious, probably with a thought of a jubilee year. The 


Fathers, incorrectly, regarded this verse as implying that our 


Lord’s ministry was only a year in length. 

Verse 20,—Closed the book: By rolling it up.— Gave it to the 
attendant: “ Minister” suggests, in our day, an incorrect 
idea, This man was nota preacher, but a subordinate official. 
—Sat down: To make an address, This was not only the 
usual position of the speaker in the synagogue, but that of 
our Lord on other occasions (Matt. 5: 1; Mark 4:1; 18:38). 
— Were fastened upon him: With curious attention. Their 
townsman was to speak to them for the first time in public; 
reports had come to them concerning him; the passage read 
was suggestive; something in the appearance of Jesus may 
have impressed them. 

Verse 21.—And he began to say: This may mean more than 
that this was the beginning of his discourse. The brief sen- 
tence which follows doubtless gives the theme, and is a sum- 
mary of what he said. The next verse implies that he spoke 
afsome length.— To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears; By his presence as Messiah. Yet there was probably 
no definite announcement of his being the Messiah. They 
would not have understood him. All Jewish expectations 
were against the thought that this lowly teacher would thus 
fulfil the Messianic promises. He probably talked of the spir- 
itual fulfilment, saying nothing to rouse their mistaken hopes, 

Verse 22.— Wondered at the words of grace: More literal 
than “gracious words.” They had listened with interest. 
His words attracted them by their “ grace ;” probably they 
recognized something of divine grace in the unction of the 
discourse. But they “ wondered.” The question soon arose, 
How can he possess such wisdom? At the close of a syna- 
gogue address, those present were permitted to ask questions, 
—Is not this Joseph’s son? Implying an affirmative answer, 
Probably some audible remark was made to this effect. As 
yet there was no hostility, only unspiritual response to what 
he had said; also a natural feeling of wonder at the son of 
the carpenter. In such cases, contempt and envy usually 
enter sooner or later. 

Verse 23.— Doubtless ye will say wnto me this parable: 
“ Proverb ” is less Jiteral, though it fairly expresses the sense. 
This response of Jesus implies that his audience wished to see 
“signs,” though there may not have been anything said pub- 
licly to that effect. The reception given to his words would 
indicate such a wish.—Physician, heal thyself: Edersheim 
gives, as the original form of the proverb, “ Physician, heal 
thine own lameness,” This is the report of Luke, the phy- 
sician. The application of the proverb is: Heal thine own 
countrymen ; do here what thou hast done elsewhere. An- 
other view is that it means, Help thyself here from want of 
respect, by working miracles. But the former view is prefer- 
able.—Heard done at Capernaum: The correct reading may 
mean “for Capernaum.” One sign had been wrought there 
(John 4 : 46-54); probably others. The Nazarenes would be 
jealous of the larger place. 

Verse 24.—No prophet is acceptable in his own country: The 
form of this saying is different from that in Matthew and 
Mark, on the later occasion. Here it indicates why the 
proverb could not be fulfilled: he could not work in Naza- 
reth as he had done in Capernaum, because they did not 
rightly receive him. The proverb was not true, as thus ap- 
plied by his townsmen. 

Verse 25.—But of a truth: The general statement of verse 
24 is now illustrated from two remarkable incidents in Old 
Testament history. Jesus thus proves that his townsmen 
had not a right, because of his residence there, to claim mira- 
cles from him. He goes further, and shows that of old mira- 
cles were wrought for Gentiles.—J say unto you, There were 
many widows in Israel: The change of form in the Revised 
Version is due to a slight change in the Greek.— Three years 
and six months: See 1 Kings 17,18, Itis implied in 1 Kings 
18 : 1 that the drought ended in the third year. James5:17 


may be counted from the arrival of Elijah in Zarephath, 
where the drought had already prevailed for some time 
(1 Kings 17 : 1-10) ; thus the length of time here given will 
be exact, 

Verse 26.—And: The Authorized Version (“but ”’) is en- 
tirely incorrect.— But only: This is not an exception, but a 
contrast.—Zarephath: This is the Old Testament name; the 
Greek is “Sarepta.” The place is now called Surafend, and 
lies inland half-way between Tyre and Sidon. It was, prob- 
ably, once upon the sea-coast, which has changed in the 
course of centuries.—Jn the land of Sidon: Literally, “in 
Sidonia,”—a form which occurs only here in the New Testa- 
ment.— Unto a woman that was a widow: This is an emphatic 
position, in contrast with the “ many widows in Israel,” 

Verse 27.—Many lepers: Four are spoken of in 2 Kings 
7: 3.—In the time of Elisha the prophet: “Eliseus” is the 
Latin form of the name, closely resembling the Greek.— But 
only: As in verse 26.—Naaman the Syrian: See 2 Kings 
5: 1-19. In citing these examples, Jesus virtually places 
himself beside these great prophets. He also suggests that, 
as they were sent by God to these Gentiles, his own course 
was in like manner ordered by God. The fact of blewsing 





having thus been sent to these aliens would auswer the proverb, 





agrees with Luke’s statement. The “third year” in 1 Kings — 
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“ Physician, heal thyself.” Jewish prejudice, as well az local 
pride, would be offended by this turn of the discourse. 

Verse 28.—And they were all filled with wrath in the syna- 
gogue: The order of the Revised Version brings out the 
sense more clearly: While in the synagogue they were thus 
filled with wrath.—As they heard these things: The original 
suggests continued hearing. Their wrath was natural, though 
sinful, Jesus had disappointed them. Attracted, as un- 
spiritual hearers often are, by the grace of bis discourse, 
they hoped for an exhibition of his power, probably that 

they might boast of him as brought up in their city. He not 
only declines to work a sign, but declares that they had no 
right to claim one from him, and shows that God in olden 
time blessed strangers through the miracles of propbets sent 
unto them. That “ Joseph's son” should thus talk to them, 
could not but make their prejudiced, unspiritua! souls full of 
wrath, 

Verse 29.—And they rose up: In the synagogue, creating a 
tumult there.—And cast him forth out of the city: First out of 
the synagogue, then out of the city, Some physical force 
may have been used, though there was probably no resist- 
ance on the part of Jesus.— Led him unto the brow of the hill: 
This implies that they passed along outside the city to some 
point where there was a precipice. The site near the Maro- 
nite church would meet all the conditions of Luke’s narra- 
tive—Throw him down headlong: It is not stated that the 
Nazarenes announced their purpose. The Tarpeian rock at 
Rome, from which the populace cast obnoxious persons, 
naturally suggests a parallel. 

Verse 30.—But he, passing through the midst of them, went 
his way: How this occurred, can only be conjectured, Ederv- 
heim thinks the Nazarenes intended to crowd him over the 
cliff, as if by accident; that at the point where the road 
toward Capernaum branches off he suddenly turned, awing 
them by his “look of commanding majesty.” There is no 
warrant for supposing that he became invisible, or that his 
persecutors became blind, If it was necessary that they 
should be restrained by his superhuman power, it might 
have been exerted. They had demanded a sign, and now 
received one of judgment. Thus “his own” rejected him. 
He returned thither but once, possibly never again, Yetthe 
comparatively obscure place has been made forever conspicu- 
ous, because he whom they cast forth is called “ Jesus of 
Nazareth.” But from that time, Capernaum became the 
center of his activity, and is called “his own city” by 
Matthew (9: 1). 
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THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


A long time elapsed between Jesus’ leaving Nazareth for 
Capernaum and his returning to visit once more the scenes 
of his former life. Feeling that a prophet is not without 
honor except in his own country, he kept away from the spot 
in which the villagers, with their small ideas and jealous 
natures, would recall the days when he was only a helper to 
Joseph in the humble details of rural carpentry. Nothing 
is harder than for us to realize that one with whom we have 
been on terms of easy familiarity in our own home, or on 
whom we may even have looked down as from a fancied supe- 
riority, has risen to a higher position than ourselves, More- 
over, his mother, his sisters and brothers, had come to Caper- 
naum under the conviction, from what they heard, that he 
was mentally deranged, and had tried to get him in their 
power that they might take him home with them till his 
mind was restored. 

Strange rumors were flying about respecting his neglect of 
the customs of the rabbis; of his eating with publicans and 
sinners ; of his letting a leper come to him; and even of his 
’ breaking the Sabbath laws by letting his disciples pluck and 
rub out corn on the holy day to abate hunger. Indeed, he 
had even healed a blind man, and others, on the Sabbath ; 
and the rabbis were telling people that he was in league with 
the Devil, to behave so wickedly! But his old neighbors had 
souls to save, and he felt bound to preach in their midst the 
good news of the kingdom of God that had beenset up. That 
there was danger in doing so, counted for nothing. Duty 
outweighed all personal considerations. He wearied, more- 
over, to see his mother ; so to Nazareth he went. 

One can follow him in his walk up the slope, above the 
valley of doves, past Hattin, with its rocky horns, and then 
down the undulating open, till, after miles, he reached the 
plain of Battauf, and passed to the left between rounded gray 
hills, toward Nazareth. The old familiar faces and flat- 
roofed cottages, witding in a very broken line down the hill- 
side ; the open space in the little valley below, where he had 
played in his childhood, and which he had crossed so often at 
his mother’s side, on her journeys to the one spring of the 
village for the daily supply ; the arched recess, in which he 
had toiled so long in a workman’s dress as an assistant to 
Joseph in his carpentry, were all, with much else, around him 
as of yore. 

No mention of hostility on the part of his old neighbors 





is made, as breaking the pleasant dream of long ago, dur- 
ing the days before the sabbath ; but its usually peaceful 
hours were to be stormy enough now, for once. He had, 
from his earliest years, frequented all the synagogue services, 
and was still permitted to do so. Slipping in, therefore, and 
taking, we may be sure, a place far back (Luke 14; 8 ff.), he 
sat, with duly covsred head, on his mat on the floor, till the 
prayers and the Law had been read, and the lesson for the 
day was to be recited. If there was to be any discourse, it 
was given when this was finished, and it was therefore usual 
to call any stranger, likely to be able to address the congrega- 
tion, to read the portion, and speak from it. 

The humble official, who commonly read, forthwith asked 
Jesus to come to the desk in the middle of the synagogue, 
and take the duty, handing him the sacred roll as he ap- 
proached, No passage could have been more suited to the 
occasion ; for the daily lesson was from Isaiah 61 ; 1 ff, and 
its first words were: “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, because the Lord has anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor,” ete,, painting in vivid words the very office of 
the reader for the moment. 

Having finished, he sat down, and began to comment on 
the sacred text, amazing his hearers by applying it to him- 
self, But astonishment and indignation at- what seemed 
audacity in one so well known to them, and so lately one of 
themselves, soon showed itself. Whispers ran from man to 
man, No rabbi would have dared to speak thus! How had 
he got such knowledge as his address displayed? He had 
been a disciple of no school, and had never been ordained by 
the laying on of hands! Yet he spoke on his own authority, 








cursed, and that he reserved all the blessings of the kingion ; 
of the Messiah for their own race alone, such language yy 
exasperating in the last degree. With a wild shout, ali vere 
in a moment afoot, and, rushing at him, pushed him out of he 
sacred building. Nor wasthisenough. Sabbath as it was 
would put an end to such an insulter of his people! ‘1, 
limestone hill had many steep places. They would thio 
him down one of these, and rid the land of him! But hj, 
time was not yet come, Parting a way for himself 1), 
them, he escaped from their hands, and left the town unhurt, ’ 
Bournemouth, ‘England. 





“HIS OWN RECEIVED HIM NOT.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It is significant that Jesus did not begin his Galilean mip. 
istry in Nazareth, The verses preceding the lesson tell of ap 
extended tour through Galilee before the preaching in Nan. 
reth, one reason for which may have been his desire to gain ~ 
acceptance in the neighborhood prior to reappearing among |} 
those who had known him asa child and a fellow-village, 
Those who are nearest a mar of mark usually are last to see 
what he is, and need that he should be hailed by othe 
before they recognize him. 

1. The first point of importance in this-lesson is Christ's 
plain claim to be the Messiah. The scene can easily be 
imagined, as he took his old familiar place in the synagogue, 
where he had so often sat as an undistinguished youth, 
Curious eyes, some of them envious and malicious, and none 

of them beaming recognition, would be 





, fixed on him, just as would be the case 
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in any village church or chapel, if one 
of its natives came back with a reputa- 
tion which surprised the inhabitants, 











and perhaps did not gratify the more 
aristocratic part of them. To Jesus, 
too, that hour would be deeply mor- 
ing, as he recalled the Jong years of 
childhood and youth during which he 
had sat there week by week. ‘‘ He stood 
up to read.” Probably the custom was 








for the presiding elder to appoint the 
reader, so that Jesus’ offering to do 
may have seemed to some of the rustic 
dignitaries a piece of presumption in 
the:young man. If the later order of 
service in the’ synagogues already ex © 
isted, there would be two readings of 








Scripture,—one of a section from tle 
Law, one of a section from the prophets 
As the attendant brought to Jesus the 
roll containing Isaiah’s prophecies, the 
prophetic section for that sabbath was 
probably in that book. Some commer- 
tators suppose that the words read by 
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our Lord were the appointed portion 
for the day, and have thence inferred 
that the events in the lesson took place 
on the Day of Atonement, on which day 
it is now read, But the present syx- 
agogue order of Scripture readings is 
not known to have been appointed at 
so early a period. Luke says that Jesus 
“found” the passage which he read 
Does that mean that he fell upon it 
“accidentally,” or, rather, “ provides 
tially,” the roll falling open at that 
place by divine appointment? or doe 
it rather mean that he sought for the 
passage, unrolling the scroll till be 
reached it? The latter supposition sp 
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aad pears not only more accordant with 








not as other teachers did, with constant mention of this rabbi 
and that as justifying his words! Who was he that he should 
take such airs? Was he not the carpenter, the son of Mary 
and Joseph, and the brother of their fellow villagers, James 
and Joses, and Jude and Simon? And were not his sisters 
there with them, behind the women’s lattice? Their looks 
and mutterings soon showed him how things were going, and 
he at once told them that he knew they thought he should 
remeve the suspicion as to his doings at Capernaum, and 
prove his right to take the position he assumed, by working 
miracles that would satisfy them respecting it. He was to 
heal himself before trying to heal them! But he would not 
do in Nazareth what he had done*elsewhere; for he knew 
that they would resist any evidence, since a prophet has no 
honor in his own district. He would copy the great prophet 
Elijah, who had turned away from Israel, and confined his 
display of miracles to the Phcenician widow of heathen 
Sarepta. Moreover, if Israel, as a whole, showed the spirit 
they manifested, he would withdraw to the heathen, and work 
miracles only amongst them. 


Firm in the belief that God regarded the heathen as ac 





Luke’s word, but more congruous with 
Christ’s deliberate purpose of asserting his office, which 
plain in the incident, 

The passage itself,in its historical application, refers “ 
the return from Babylon, which it represents under the tyP* 
of the year of jubilee. This joyful “acceptable year of th 
Lord” the Servant of Jehovah is anointed to proclaim. Tb 
deliverance then effected is set forth under manifold 
blems, Poverty, captivity, blindness, ate speaking ™* 
phors for distress such as the exiles endured. With the 
the evangelist has interwoven a quotation from another 
kindred part of Isaiah, since “to set at liberty them tht 
are bruised” is found in Isaiah 58 ; 6, not in the pas © 
read by Jesus. 

How deep silence fell on the audience, as, after that brief 
reading, he rolled together the roll and gave it to the aie” 
ant, while he took the attitude of a rabbi, seating hime! 
order to teach. ‘Thus far there was room for doubt whet 
he was about to make for himself the tremendous <lsi®® — 
being the prophesied Messiah. His action in volunteering 
read without waiting for the call of the president would #™ 7 
of presumption in many minds, and the words which #) 
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- chose would sound still more presumptuous. But what would 


he say about them ? 

No wonder that the fixed gaze of all in the little synagogue 
was bent on him, One can fancy the looks exchanged by 
gray-bearded elders and the big people of Nazareth as the 


carpenter’s son, from his seat among them, spoke the audacious 


words, asserting that he was fulfilling this prophecy in the 
very fact of speaking to them. Then, he was Israel’s Mes- 
siah. Then, he had power to heal all the diseases, and re- 
dress all the afflictions, and -reverse all the oppressions, and 


complete all the incompletenesses, and bind all the wounds 


of men ! 

If this narrative is historically true, and set by Luke in 
its proper place, there is no avoiding the conclusion that, at 
the beginning of his Galilean ministry, and amid the people 
who had known him from his boyhood, Jesus made the 
plainest claim to be the Messiah, and, by virtue of being so, 
to have full redemptive power over all men’s outward and 
inward miseries and needs, If space allowed, one could say 
much as to the conception of the world’s wants implied in 
the prophet’s words and endorsed by Jesus. Alas! it is but 
too undeniably true that men are poor, captives, and enslaved, 


blind to the true light, sore wounded and bruised. Each 


man’s consciousness, if honestly interrogated and listened to, 
confirms the tragic picture, But the point to be especially 
kept prominent is Jesus’ own assertion of his character and 
office, made thus at the beginning of his ministry. Much is 


said about the “sweet. reasonableness” of Jesus, and his 
serene wisdom and lofty religious genius, How does it come 


that he, “the sage and humble,” should have made such 
claims? How does the fact of his having made them fit in 


with the conception of his moral beauty entertained by those 
who will not recognize his divinity? Surely such assertions 


are irreconcilable with perfection, not to say w'th sanity, 
unless we have in him some one more than man. Can the 


character of Jesas be preserved for the admiration of the 
world, if his claim to bear in his own personality the power 
which will heal all the world’s diseases is set aside as un- 


founded ? 
2. The effect produced by these tremendous claims is next 
set forth. At first it was favorable, 


to whom Jesus makes known his work of redemption, 


repeated in many a heart ever since. 
The special way in which the people of Nazareth blunted 


the force of the impression made on them is not repeated by 
us, but the process of blunting is. They said, Is not this 
Joseph’s son? No; it is not. But if it had been,—what 
then? Why should not Joseph’s son be the Messiah in 
whom they supposed them-elves to believe? He must be 
somebody’s son; why should he not be Joseph’s? But they 
could not believe that he whom they had known all his life 
should tower so high above them. Familiarity blinds vulgar 
eyes to true greatness, Self-love protests against one who 
has grown up at our sides being lifted above us. A great 
man’s relatives are the last to know his greatness; his neigh- 
bors understand him least. As vulgar and irrelevant objec- 
tions as the Nazarenes’ often serve to-day to shatter the spon- 
taneous convictions roused by Jesus. To yield to the force of 
the words of grace to which our hearts bear witness, is the 
only safety ; to let their power be neutralized by cold ques- 
tionings, is perilously apt to end in rejection of him and them. 
3. So Jesus discerns that the hopeful moment has passed, 
and that his hearers are launched on a course which will end 
in mockery. With infinite sadness of clear vision, he sees j 
that to them, for the present at least, his mission has failed. 
They did not know "how fatal their questioning had been. 
He saw that gibes and disbelief were its inevitable end. 
Stifled or neglected convictions lead by a very short and 
certain path to scoffing unbelief. The saying which Jesus 
puts into the Nazarenes’ mouths is somewhat obscure, but 
‘* probably best taken to mean, “ Thou dost claim to be able 

, help others; deliver thyself from thine own evil, the lack 
of respect and recognition; and do it by repeating here some 
of those wonderful works which they tell us you did at 
The petty jealousy of village people, and a 
scarcely concealed disbelief in the reputed miracles, are 
*qually obvious in the words. Jesus here too reads hearts, 


Capernaum.” 


and is sure of unspoken thoughts. 


Jesus passes from the particular instance to the general 
law that no prophet (nor any great teacher, genius, poet, 
“rust, or statesman) is a prophet to his neighbors, and then 
videns out that principle so as to put all Israel in the category 
of “ his own country,” and to contrast the Jew with the Gen- 
til, This early proclamation of the transference of the 


There was that in the 
hearers which responded to his “ words of grace” as they 
poured in full stream from the lips into which grace was 
poured, Jesus has a “witness” within every man, His 
highest claims, his darkest pictures of man’s need, his most 
wonderful proffers of healing help, wake an echo in the 
human heart when fair play isgiventhem. Second thoughts 
are not always best. In regard to him, they often Biit stifle 
the truer first impression. These Nazarenes had come to a 
fork in their paths, little as they knew it, So has every man 
Will 
they yield to the impressions produced, or will they let irrele- 
vant criticism destroy it? It was a fateful moment, and it is 


kingdom to the Gentiles is especially significant for Luke. 
and most remarkable as showing Christ's clear conscious- 
ness, from the beginning, of the course of his work and its 
final issues. There, in the tiny village hidden away among 
the hills, one of the most insignificant of its natives, who 
had had no rabbi to teach him, and had never done anything 
but work at a carpenter's bench, calmly declared that he held 
a unique relation to God; that he was filled with the divine 
Spirit; that his personality contained power to remedy all 
evils, sins, imperfections; and that, far out beyond Israel, 
and to the ends of the earth, his mission extended and his 
blessings would flow. 

No more astonishing declaration was ever made. If it 
does not evoke faith, what should it evoke? The Nazarenes 
who did not believe it thought that wrath as at a blasphemer 
was its fitting answer, Nowadays people politely waive it 
aside, and yet compliment him as the greatest of teachers 
and the most perfect of men. It seems to me that the Naza- 
renes were the more logical; for if Jesus were not the Incar- 
pate Word, it is hard to leave him the attributes of moral 
perfection, and yet to reject his claim to be anointed with the 
Spirit of Jehovah in order to proclaim and bring liberty to 
the captives, wealth to the poor, healing to the bruised, and 
sight to the blind, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


WORDS OF GRACE OFFERED AND SPURNED. 


Luke is the apostle of grace. He often leaves out the 
severer things, but never the kindlier, Hence we expect to 
find in his record “ the words of grace” that made even the 
Nazarenes, from whom no one expected any good to come, 
wonder, 

These words were first spoken to the exiles in Babylon, 
poor slaves, broken-hearted and hopeless, who could only 
weep when they remembered Zion, Now, like other proph- 
ecy, it has another and larger fulfilment. All slaves of sin 
and exiles from heaven may hear what the Spirit of the Lord 
says tothem. The whole quotation from Isaiah is not re- 
peated by Luke, but was doubtless read by Christ. 

The catalog of the wretchednesses of humanity is exceed- 
ingly full, but for every one there is a complete relief, nay, 
more, a full-fledged blessing. Obrist is a more than adequate 
divine antidote for every human misery. 

We must not fail to notice that the greatness of Jesus be- 
gins full-fledged ; there is no working up to his best as the 
‘years go by. The Sermon on the Mount, the talk with Nico- 

demus and the woman of Samaria, the healing of the cen- 
price son without seeing him, ete., were in the first year of 
his ministry. He was full of grace and truth at first. 

The offered grace was not accepted. Instead of thankful 
acceptance there was wrathful’and murderous rejection of 
message and Messenger. The sermon stirred wrath, not re- 
pentance and acceptance. Why? 

He spoke of despised Gentiles and lepers receiving God's 
mercies, and intimated that they, the peculiar people, 
might miss them. Their pride was touched, and they cast 
him out, 

Americans, the best society, and even church-members of to- 
day, still reject the highest insight and outcome of the gospel, 
and make the Christ, with outreached hands full of blessings, 
pass by to heathen and outcasts. Any despisings of the poor, 
and any pride of position not won by one’s self, is a sure be- 
ginning of a rejection of the offers and gifts of Christ. A 
calm dignity and sense of inner power always overawes the 
hot passions of the weak rabble. That boisterous outbreak 
of the angry Nazarenes was proof of their weakness. The 
eternal calm of the Son of God always mastered the frothy 
tempests of little men. It will inthe judgment. 

University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Nazareth, where he had been brought up (v.16). As a child, 
Jesus was cared for by others. He was not left to himself. 
God would not leave his Son in this world without a home 
and friends. He saw to it that he was “brought up” in 
good surroundings, and with helps to his wise training. It 
is of God’s love that any child of his is thus circumstanced 
and trained. We ought to be grateful for every means of our 
proper bringing up; and we ought to recognize our mission 
from God to bring up aright any child put into our care by 
God’s providence, 

He entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day. Jesus had a habit of church-going. It was a good 
habit to have. Whoever is without this habit misses a great 
deal of good. Some men go to church only when there is to 
be a special sermon, or unusually good singing, or an anni- 





This is not having a custom of church attendance. This is 
not being like Jesus. He who has a habit of church-going 
has a love of church-going, which no occasional visitor at 
God’s house can have or understand. Love of a good thing 
grows with the habit of doing that thing. 

He opened the book, and found the place (v.17). It was not 
that he stumbled upon a place in the roll, but that he found 
the place he was looking for. He knew what was in that 
part of the Bible before he opened the roll. The more we 
know of the Bible, the more we can get out of the Bible; and 
the more times we have read the choice parts of the Bible, 


‘the more choice those parts are to us when we read them 


again. It is good to know the Book of books, and to know 
its best places, 

The eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him (¥. 20). 
It is not always because we are careless or inattentive that we 
fail of getting good when we have an opportunity. Nor does 
it certainly follow that when we hear words of trath we are 
helped by them. When we see one who represents God, and 
dear him speak as from God, it depends not on him, but on 
ourselves, whether we welcome or reject his words, It were 
well for us to be attentive to a Christ-like speaker, but unless 
there be Christ-likeness in our spirit, we may be unwilling to 


to us. 

No prophet is acceptable in his own country (vy. 24). How 
much easier it is to believe that “there were giants in the 
earth in those days ”"—and in other countries, than that there 


Everybody knows that there were great men in the world a 
generation ago, or a century ago, or three centuries ago, or 
eighteen centuries ago, or twenty-three centuries ago; but 
where are the great men now—in church or in state? Sure 
enough, where are they? They are right alongside of us; 
or just over us; criticised, misrepresented, abused; just as 
their predecessors were ; and just as their successors are sure 
to be, 

There were many lepers in Israel in the time of Elisha; ... 
and none of them was cleansed, but only Naaman the Syrian 
(v. 27). God’s ways do seem very queer, especially in his 
dealings with classes of persons whom we condemn or approve 
as entire classes. He does not seem to reserve his blessings 
for the orthodox in religion or politics. He seems to be put- 
ting weapons into the hands of his enemies by his course with 
reference to the lines of sect and party. If we had this thing 
in our hands, how differently it would be managed. And there 
are those of us who get irritated when the facts of his proyi- 
dence are brought out and emphasized. 

They rose up, and cust him him forth, ... and led him unto the 
brow of the hill,... that they might throw him down headlong 
(v. 29). It was because Jesus had told his hearers of God’s 
way of working in the world, that they wanted to kill him. 
It was not because he had deceived them, but because he had 
told them the truth, that they sought his destruction. The 
same spirit would have prompted those men to destroy God 
if they could. And the same spirit is shown by Christians 
nowadays who are, unwilling to accept as true traths that 
they do not relish. How mad some of us Protestants get if 
a Roman Cafholic tells of the missionary work of some of their 
bec. ancestors, and of the burning of their clergymen by some 
of our ancestors. Let us not suppose that this lesson has its 
application alone to the Jews of then, or of now. 


Philadelpha, 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Nazareth had been the home of Jesus for thirty years. It 
was there that “the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him” 
(Luke 2: 40). And, again, there “ Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature [age], and in favour with God and man” (Luke2: 
52). The people of Nazareth must have heard of his two 
miracles in Cana, which was only two hours’ walk from there 
(see John 2: 1-11, and 4: 46-54). So, when he returned to 
his home, and on the sabbath stood up to read in their syna- 
gogue, their curiosity must have been aroused to the highest 
pitch. During the first part of his address, they were much 
pleased with what he said; but, as he went on, something or 
other ruffled their temper. What they apparently wanted 
was not spiritual teaching, but miracles (see v. 23). This 
mere curiosity he refused to gratify, and so they got exceeding 
angry, and at last arose and tried tokill him. They were en- 
raged that one brought up in their own town, and that in a 
very humble family, should presume not only to teach them, 
but to rebukethem. The result was that Jesus left Nazareth, 
and, so far as we know, never returned thither, except once, 
in a!l his public ministry, Having thus dwelt on the narra- 
tive, pass on and call attention to: 

1. The Messenger.—Who was it who was addressing them 
on that sabbath day? To them he was merely “ Joseph's 





son.” Had they chosen, however, to make careful inquiry of 
Joseph and Mary, they would soon have found out that he 


versary exercise, or a funeral, or when they feel like going, | was much more than “ Joseph’s son.” Mary could have told 


be guided in the path of duty and of privilege made clear. 
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them of the Annunciation, of the angelic song, of the visit of 
shepherds and wise men. Joseph could have added the di- 
vine directions that he had received, and the utterances of 
Simeon and Anna. Yes, they could have had much testi- 
mony to the fact that he was much more than only “Jo- 
seph’s son.” But, alas! they were in no mood for such 
testimony, and so they sought it not. The fact is, that that 
Sabbath day they were listening to one of whom God had 
said, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
No mere prophet had come to them, but a divine messenger, 
and God in Christ was speaking to these men and women. 

2. The Message.—This was as divine as the messenger. 
The passage that he read was from Isaiah 61:1, At the 
very start, he declared that he came to fulfil that prophecy. 
It was a carrying out of the angelic proclamation of “ peace 
on earth, good will to men.” Read verse 18 carefully, and 
see how full of comfort was the message. Good tidings (gos- 
pel), healing, deliverance, sight, liberty,—these were all in- 
cluded in this message that he wished to deliver that morning. 
How quickly these words are spoken, but how much they 
mean! If you want to know their full significance, ask the 
woman at the well. Call Bartimeus, and question him. Go 
to the home of Mary and Martha, and hear them talk, Call 
the sick from Capernaum whom he healed in one day, 
and let them tell their story, Then you will begin (but only 
begin) to understand what these words mean. This was what 
he wanted to bring home to the Nazarenes, His desire was, 

through this message, to bring such blessings to the town as 
' pone other could bring, and make it resonant with the voice 
of joy and praise. Alas!that all this should have been 

3. A Message Misunderstood.—Because of their preconcep- 
tions, that were all wrong, and because of their unbelief 
(Matt. 13: 58), they failed to grasp the true significance of 
that prophetic utterance. True, they wanted miracles, but 
only in their own way, and for their own selfish purposes, 
As for any spiritual benefit to come to them, I fear that they 
felt that they were “all right,” and needed no such blessing, 
least of all from “Joseph's son.” So they failed to grasp the 
marvelous offer that was made to them, and misunderstood 
all that he said. Imagine, for 2 moment, what would have 
happened to Nazareth if it had understood clearly, and ac- 
cepted perfectly, this message! It would simply have trans- 
formed that hill-town into a little heaven below! This 


divine message, being so misunderstood, we have next the 
bitter spectacle of 


4, The Messenger Maltreated.—What an awful record that 


town made that day! It has not been effaced to this day, 
and never will be. We were in Nazareth last winter, and 
the fact most deeply impressed on us while there was this: 
“Here they tried to throw Jesus over the precipice.” The 
solemn service broke up in asad tumult, and the streets of 
the city resounded to wild cries of anger, and the tread of 
hurrying feet. Murder would have crowned this violence had 
he not in some way escaped from the mob, and passed out of 
the place. But, when he was gone, oh, how much poorer Naza- 
reth suddenly became! While they possibly congratulated 
themselves that he was gone, and predicted that after such an 
experience he would stay away, they had in reality committed 
moral suicide. Their day of grace had come, dhd had been 
shamefully scorned, and now they were left to their own 
devices. 

Surely that must be a dull teacher who does not see the 
bearing of all this on lives in this nineteenth century. Still 
a divine Messenger (this time the Holy Spirit) comes to men 
with a divine message. The message is the same gentle, lov- 
ing one, which our Master uttered.. And'still men misunder- 
stand the message, and reject the Messenger. Is it not so? 
Then what mean these inward resistings of the Spirit, which 
we all recognize are taking place in so many hearts, and 
which many of us remember as part of our own past expe- 
riences? The story of Nazareth does not stand alone as a 
unique occurrence, but is typical of an oft-repeated action. 
But now, as then, the same consequences will follow. Look 
at Isaiah 61:1, and see where Jesus stopped in his quotation. 

The words that followed were, “and the day of vengeance of 
our God.” If the first part of the blessed message is rejected, 
sooner or later the second part will be fulfilled. It was so in 
the-case of Nazareth, and why should it be any different in 
your case? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


By the beginning of the second year of Jesus’ ministry, his 
mame was known from one end of the land to the other. 
From Jerusalem, where he had been at the passover, and all 
Judea, in Samaria, and throughout Galilee, his fame had 
spread. Those who heard him preach told others, and they 
in turn went long distances to hear for themselves the won- 
derful words of this Galilean preacher. Those whom he had 
curd were grateful wo him, and told the wenders to others, 





who followed him or brought their sick ones for his blessing. 
After he had been in public life more than a'year, he went to 
his old home, 

In Nazareth, “where he had been brought up.” . He came 
over the same paths, across the hills he climbed when he 
was a growing, sturdy boy; the same sights and sounds, the 
same spring sunshine on the fields,—all was unchanged ; 
the small, low houses, the people, just the same, but he more 
changed than all. We do not know if his old home was the 
same; for if, as is supposed, Joseph had long been doad, 
Mary’s home may not have been in Nazareth ; but the same 
synagogue was there, where he had gone every Sabbath since 
he could remember until he was thirty years old, It was to 
worship there, and to say some words to help the people 
among whom he had grown up, that he went to be in Naza- 
reth on the sabbath day. He went to the synagogue and 
stood up to read; the attendant, who waited upon the minis- 
ter, handed him a roll of Scripture. These Old Testament 
rolls were kept in a sacred chest, or ark, behind the reading- 
dexk. It will be easy for the teacher to exhibit a scroll 
rolled at either end, and exyilain, unless some scholar can do 
so, the method of copying and keeping the Scriptures. Jesus, 
standing before the congregation, unrolled the book to the 
piace he would read. Whether it was the appointed portion 
for the day, or the passage he chose, we cannot be sure; but 
he knew the words he wanted, for they foretold his own com- 
ing and the work he should do. He began to read, “ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” How truly he was led by 
the Spirit every day and hour! for the Holy Spirit rested 
upon him and dwelt in him. He had come, he was anointed 
(chosen) to do just what he was doing in Nazareth that April 
morning,—preaching good tidings to the poor. They needed 
the good tidings,—none so poor as those who had not heard 
of a Saviour, and through him the love and forgiveness of 
their Father, God. He read on, “ He hath sent me to pro- 
claim release to the captives, sight to the blind, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” He closed the roll, and 
sat down; the attendant put it back in its place, while every 
eye was fixed upon Jesus, They knew he was about tospeak ; 
for the preacher stood up to read, but sat down to preach. 
He began, “To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears.” We do not know all that he said, except that they 
eagerly listened, and wondered at the words of grace he spoke. 

Is Not this Joseph's Son?—That question was often asked. 
** Whence hath this man this wisdom?” they said. “ Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?” “Is not.his mother called Mary? 
We know his brothers and his sisters; are they not all with 
us?” They had known the young carpenter year after year, 
not as a student or a wise scholar, but as an industrious, busy 
carpenter, going from house to house, or at his work-bench 
among his tools, and they asked, How could he, after a little 
absence from them, come back, having been filled with pow 
to do wonders, and preach in words so gracious and so wise 
He knew their thoughts, that some were eagerly curious to 
see the wonders they had heard of his doing elsewhere. He 
said to them, No doubt you will say to me, Do in your old 
home what you have done in other places, But he quoted a 
familiar proverb: “No prophet is accepted in his own coun- 
try.” Perhaps one reason why he did not preach in Naza- 
reth until he had really become famous, was because he knew 
that he would be remembered as Joseph’s son, and they would 
be slow to receive him as the Son of man, and also the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God. 

The Days of Elias.—“ Elias” was the Greek name for the 
old prophet Elijah, whom the Jews revered, ‘To prove the 
proverb he had quoted, Jesus reminded them of Elijah and 
the dreadful famine, which lasted three years and a half. 
There were many desolate, hungry widows, and starving, 
fatherless children in Israel, that famine-stricken land ; but 
Elijah was sent away from them to a town far north from 
Galilee, on the shore of the great sea (use map), and sent toa 
widow there who was a Gentile. He reminded them, too, of 
Elisha’s miracle in curing of leprosy a famous Syrian captain. 
A little Jewish servant-maid told her mistress, in the land of 
Syria, of the prophet of God, and that he might cure the 
captain in the king’s army, and save his life. He came to 
Elisha, who sent him to bathe in the Jordan, and he was 
cured. Yet there were left uncured hundreds of Jewish 
lepers in the land of Israel, who never went to the prophet, 
never asked to be cleansed, nor believed that he could cure. 

Filled with Wrath.—The people had no reason ; they used 
neither sense nor patience ; they would not understand Jesus’ 
meaning. They were angry that he would not do for them 
as much or more than he had done for strangers; angry that 
he should compare himself to the great prophets of old,—this 
boy who had grown up among them, who now wanted to 
teach them wisdom ; angry, most of all, that he should com- 
pare them to a Gentile widow, or a Syrian leper. They 
rushed out from the synagogue, pushing and crowding Jesus 
before them. They went wildly on to the highest edge of 
the hill on which Nazareth was built, to hurl Jesus over the 
brink. Anger in their hearts became hatred and murder, 
even for the sinless One they had known long and well, against 
whom not one of them could charge a wrong in all*the re- 
membered years of his life. 





: ne 
Jesus Safe from their Rage.—How, we know not, but Jeu * 
calmly passed through their midst,and safely disappeared 
They rejected one who came with words of promise and love, 
The words he read to them were at first given to the captive 
in Babylon, while they were sorrowful and poor; but they 
were offered to the Nazarenes by the living lips of the one 
who came to fulfil the words to all the sin-burdened souls of 
all the earth. Jesus loved his own people; he wanted them 
to have the salvation he brought to all the world. Not one 
voice in Nazareth was raised for him; we do not hear of 
one there who accepted him. Our golden text contains , 
warning. Is it now as in Nazareth? Are there any who 
coldly hear his words, or rudely reject his offers of love? 
Alas! that it is true, even yet, as John.sadly said: “ He came 
unto his own, and they that were his own received him not,” 
Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E, PECK. 


Soon after Jesus had spoken those wise, kind words to 
Nicodemus, and to the woman at Jacob’s well, he began a 
journey toward his old home in Nazareth, stopping on pur- 
pose to help people at the different villages on the way. 

You may tell me in what ways you think Jesus would help 
in these places, 

Here, in the villages (showing map), crowds of people 
would gather to meet Jesus, longing to hear his comforting 
words, to have their sick friends healed, and to see the miracles, 

Way up here, in Nazareth (you may find Nazareth on the 
map), all the old friends began to hear news about the words 
and deeds of a great Prophet. 

These were the friends and neighbors who had seen 
Jesus as a babe, who had watched him as he grew older, and 
perhaps had more than once taken him with them in their 
caravans as they journeyed to the temple in ——. 

As soon as these people in Nazareth heard the news of the 
wonders worked by a great Prophet, and heard that this 
Prophet's name was Jesus of Nazareth, they began to say to 
each other, “ We must have these wonders worked for us.” 
They had very selfish feelings about Jesus, and afterward 
made great trouble, of which I will tell you. 

At last, after going about from place to place, Jesus came 
to preach in the church in his own village. 

A plan of the synagogue can be roughly sketched on the 
blackboard, It will take only a few lines to show the general 
plan of the long hall extending between two porticoes, with 
a square in the middle, to show where the preacher stood. 

This can be described to the children as a large room with 
porches or piazzas on each side of it, and in the center a plat- 
form for the minister. 

The holy books were kept in a box (casket of wood), cov- 
ered over very carefully with a cloth (veil). In front of the 
box in which the books were so carefully kept, a lamp was 
kept burning always, night and day. 

These books were not like ours, but were made of long 
pieces of parchment—which looks something like paper— 
rolled over ivory sticks, 

A picture will not be as satisfactory here as a long strip of 
paper rolled over a stick, which the children can handle. If 
this paper has a few Bible verses printed upon it,—thove 
with which the children are familiar,—they will enjoy, in 
their resting-time, rolling and unrolling the book and read- 
ing the verses. 

The service in this church was something like ours. First 
the people sang some Bible verses from the Old Testament 
(the chanting of the Psalms) ; then they repeated a prayer. 
Listen very carefully while I repeat the prayer to you, and 
try to remember, while I say it, that Jesus was there to hear 
the song; and to repeat this prayer with his old frieods 
Every word of it you can understand. 

“ Hearken, Israel, the Lord thy God is the one and only 
God: thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.” 

The preacher always read from the holy book, and et 
plained the words to the people. ‘ 

Unrolling this strange Bible, made of parchment, these #7 
the words that Jesus read. Quote verses 18 and 19. 

This was God’s promise, and the people knew it; but they 
did not yet know that he who read these verses was the vt 
who would come. Let me repeat these verses again, 
then you may tell me about this promise fulfilled. 

For awhile the people listened eagerly, but when Jest 
began to explain to them that they did not have the right 
feeling toward him, they grew very angry. 

The children will not understand the reference to tb 
prophets, and an explanation here would make the lesson 
eomplex. : 

All the people in church were so angry that they carried 
Jesus to the top of a high hill, This is what our Bible #!* 
about it. Quote verses 29 and 30. 

Then Jesus went away to preach to those who were lo 
ing for him. 

There were many people then who refu-ed to listes # 
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Jesus; there are many now. God wants us\to listen. We 
have a golden text about it. 

Tell me the different ways God speaks to us. Do not for- 
get. that God speaks to us through all the beautiful things— 
out of doors—that he hes made. Perhaps we might some- 
times forget to listen. Let us ask help. 

“Father, teach us to hear thy voice in the silence, while 
we watch the stars shining, or the birds flying home to their 
nests, or hold in our hands the flowers thou hast made. And 
when we hear thy words from thy holy Book, teach us to. 
listen and obey.” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


—— 


JESUS IS ANOINTED TO BRING 





GOOD TIDINGS POOR 
| RELEASE BOUND 
| EYESIGHT T BLIND ME. 
BRUISED 


| LIBERTY 





SEE THAT YE REFUSE NOT HIM. 








HE CAME— 
WORDS. | 
WITH GRACIOUS oFFers. 


WARNINGS. 


—ME WENT. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“T am so glad that our Father in heaven.” 
“‘T love to tell the story.” 

“The light of the world is Jesus.” 

“How sweetly flowed the gospel sound,” 

“ Almost persuaded.” 

“ Repeat the story o’er and o’er.’’ 

“ While foes are strong and danger near.’’ 














ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. » 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


“ As His Custom WAs, HE WENT InTo THE SYNAGOGUE ON 
THESABBATH Day.”—Nothing on this earth that has life ever 
did or can remain unchanged. This is as true of institutions 
as of living organisms. The marked characteristic of the 
Judaism of our Lord’s time was their scrupulous devotion to 
every jot or tittle of the Mosaic code. Yet how utterly 
changed, not only in spirit, but in form, from the days of the 
tablernacle in the wilderness, or the first temple of Solomon, 
was the religion of this period! The rabbi, the scribe, the 
synagogue,—none of these are even faintly adumbrated in 
the law of Moses, for the scribe of the Old Testament has noth- 
ing to do with that of the New. Yet, with the change of 
times, the development and advance of knowledge, these 
were absolutely necessary for the continuance of the national 
faith, The nation had outgrown its childhood, and educa- 
tion and training were necessary for the preservation of 
religion, especially at a distance from the temple. Such edu- 
cation and training were provided by the synagogue. Before 
the Babylonish captivity, we find no trace whatever of such 
Places, nor are they mentioned in the Old: Testament. (The 
rendering in Psalm 74: 8 should be “places of assembly.”) 
Synagogues seem to have originated during the captivity. 
There, shut out for long years from all possibility of joining 
in temple services, places for common worship on the sabbaths 
became a necessity, and, of course, continued 80 to all those of 
the dispersion who remained abroad. Even to those who re- 
twrned, the Hebrew, in which the Bible was written, was a 
Strange and unfamiliar tongue, and was rapidly supplanted by 
the Aramaic,—the vernacular of our Lord’s time. It was 
needful, not only to read the Scriptures for the instruction of 
the people, but to explain them, when there was no possi- 

bility of their learning in the temple. Hence were needed 
scribes, to multiply copies of the holy books; rabbis, to in- 
‘erpret them; and synagogues in which to teach. As He- 
brew became more of a dead tongue, so the necessity for 
paraphrasing—or, as the Jews called it, Targuming—the 
Scriptures increased the importance of the rabbis, who natu- 
rally would lay great stress upon the expositions and inter- 
Pretations of their more renowned professors, until, as we find 
continually in the Gospels, these traditions came to be held 

#8 Do less binding than the Law itself. 

Reavine or THE ScripruRES—lIn its proper place in 
the services, this was not restricted to the priests or rabbis, 


qualified to read from the Law or the prophets, and also, as 
was the ordinary custom, to conduct part of the devotions, 
which consisted of prayers according to set forms. It would 
seem that our Lord had been frequently called upon, in his 
earlier life, to read and conduct the prayers, though he prob- 
ably had not proceeded to Targum. The service would com- 
mence with two prayers,—the first, of adoration to God, the 
second for purity and salvation ; then a creed, another prayer, 
and various collects, which have come down to us eighteen in 
number, but six of which were generally used in the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath. After these there might be other 
prayers, either in fixed forms, or by the rabbi who conducted 
them, after which a descendant of Aaron, if he were present, 
pronounced the blessing. Then followed the reading of the 
Law,—seven short portions, by as many different readers, — 
and then the reading from the prophets, which were ren- 
dered into the vernacular by an interpreter at the side of the 
reader. This was followed by the Targum, or discourse in 
the vulgar tongue. 
“Tse Brow or THe HILL WHEREON THE Crry WAS 
Buit.”—Some objection has been raised because the present 
town of Nazareth lies on the lower slope of the hill. This, 
however, presents no real difficulty ; for, even so, the town is 
on the slope of the hill. As the remains show, it formerly 
extended much higher up, while within the last few years 
the city has rapidly advanced up the hill. The cliff, or 
brow, here spoken of is really a cliff about forty feet high, 
just above the convent, and near the fountain, which is much 
obscured recently by buildings, but which, when the writer 
first knew it, forty years ago, presented a bold face, over- 
hanging the lower part of the town, and was inhabited by 
numbers of kestrel hawks. , 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING 


Nazaretu.—The fact that our Lord was “brought up” 
here has lent an interest to the question of Nathanael of 
peculiar intensity : “Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?” Why should he have asked the question? To un- 
derstand this, it does not seem necessary to suppose that 
Nuzareth was either very small and obscure, or specially 
distinguished by the wickedness of its inhabitants. The city 
may only have shared the despite in which the whole prov- 
ince was held by the préud dwellers in Judea. Although the 
brave Galilean peasant farmers formed the backbone of the 
Jewish patriot armies, these rough hillmen were looked down 
upon by the cultured southerns with a certain lofty superior- 
ity, comparable to that with which the Roman patricians 
regarded the plebs, This feeling found expression in the 
impatient question, “ Art thou also of Galilee? Search, and 
see that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet” (John 7 : 52). 
Although Nathanael was a native of the neighboring village 
of Cana, he may easily have come under the influence of 
Judean thought, and, meekly acquiescing, when Messiah, the 
“good thing” for‘which all pious Israelites longed, was de- 
scribed as coming from Nazareth, the incredulous question 
at once sprang to his lips. If no prophet might arise from 
Galilee, then, of course, none need be looked for from Naza- 
reth. It has probably always been an important city, and 
may well have been much larger once than it is now.’ The 
water problem presents no serious difficulty ; besides the two 
springs which are still flowing, the necessities of the city 
would be largely met by the huge cisterns in which, from 
time immemorial, the winter rains have been collected. 

“S$roop Up to Reap.”—This he did as a member of this 
particular synagogue. According to the rules of the syna- 
gogue, he that readeth in the Law is bound to stand up. He 
must stand clear of all supports; he must not, for example, 
lean against a pillar. _The honor thus shown to “the Law,” 
by which is meant the Pentateuch, is extended also to the 
prophets, Only one book it is permitted to read in a sitting 
posture; namely, the Book of Esther. Instead of stepping 
to his place in the synagogue when he finished reading, Jesus 
sat down, assuming thus the position and posture of the 
teacher. After the death of Gamaliel the elder, the sitting 
postare was universally adopted by the rabbis, while their 
scholars stood around them. By and by, however, the disci- 
ples were also allowed to sit; so it was said that with Gama- 
liel the glory of the law departed. 

“Tur Heaven was Suut Ur Taree Years anp Srx 
Montus.”—In the Book of Kings, the time specified is three 
years, The contradiction is only apparent. Josephus quotes 
from Menander’s account of the deeds of the Tyrian king 
Ethbaal a reference to this dreught : “ Under him there was 
a want of rain from the month Hyperbereteus till the same 
month the following year.” This gives only one year, but it 
indicates the time from which the “three years” of Kings 
are counted; namely, October. That is to say, after the or- 
dinary annual six months of sunshine, at the word of Elijah 
the heaven remained sealed three years more = three years 
and six months, 

“Tury Cast Him Fortu,” ete.—The Palestinian Jews 





h the chief ruler of the synagogue had the «uperinten- 
of divine worship, and calied up whoever he thought 


are very easily incited to tumultuous procedure in their 


was, but poverty pressed hard upon him, and he could not 
afford to provide for himself a new fur-bound cap, so dear to, 
the heart of the Ashkenazim, and worn religiously by them 
on feast days and holidays. When the old cap was worn out, 
he turned up in the synagogue on sabbath wearing the ordi- 
nary pointed hat. He was at once surrounded by a mob, who 
called’ him “Epicoris,” and other names of opprobrium, 
Finally they rushed upon him, and hustled him fairly into 
the street, as hardly less than’ an infidel, to the good old 
Moshe’s intense grief. The site of the synagogue now shown 
in Nazareth is very convenient to an overhanging cliff of 


considerable height, under which, on the hillside, the houses 


still cluster. This—not the precipice that frowns over Es- 
draelon—is probably the cliff of precipitation. If it. is 
remarkable that until the time of Constantine not a single 
Christian was to be found in Nazareth, it is not less so that 
in the city where his kinsmen after the flesh dealt so harshly 
with the Saviour, to this day there is not a single Jewish 
resident, while the vast majority of the population are nomi- 
nally Christian. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. In NazaReru (vs. 16, 17).—Where did Christ go from 
Samaria? (John 4: 43.) What was his second miracle? 
(John 4: 46-54,) What third miracle did he work at the 
passover? (John 5 : 1-16.) What sad news did he learn 
there? (Matt.4: 12.) Where did he go, to begin the second 
year of his ministry? (Luke 4: 14,15.) Why was it wise in 
Christ to begin his ministry outside of his home town? Why 
is it especially hard for us to work for Christ in our homes? 
but especially necessary? Why is it our duty to go regularly 
to church, as Christ did? What great blessings reward the 
faithful performance of this duty? What was the Jewish 
custom regarding public reading of the Bible in the syna- 
gogue? What sort of book was used? What is the especial 
advantage of a familiarity with the Bible that can promptly 
find any desired place? 

2. Tue Mission Derinep (vs. 18, 19).— Where is this pas- 
sage? (Isa. 61: 1, 2.) Why must the “the Spirit of the 
Lord” be at the foundation of all the works named in the 
rest of the verse? What, through the ages, has the gospel 
accomplished for the poor? for captives and slaves and 
prisoners? for the blind, insane, sick? for the sorrowful? the 
oppressed? Who also are the spiritually poor around you, and 
what ought Christians to be doing for them? the spiritual 
captives? the blind in spirit? What is the historical refer- 
ence in verse 19? (Lev. 25 :'8-17.) How is every Christian 
life like the year of jubilee? ; 

3. Gracious Worps (vs. 20-22).—What significance ig 
there in Christ’s stopping just where he did? What was im- 
plied when the reader in a synagogue sat down? How may 
a Christian be sure to gain attention to his message? What 
was the secret of Christ's graciousness? What questions 
about Christ are likely to be asked in modern times, when 
men like these Nazarenes wish to reject him ? ; 

4. A Propuer Wirnovr Honor (vs. 23-27).—What 


fuse to honor Nazareth with great miracles? (Matt. 13 : 58; 
Mark 6:5.) What is the story of Elijah and the widow of 
Zarephath? (1 Kings J7 : 1-24.) of Elisha and Naaman the 
Syrian? (2 Kings 5: 1-14) How do we often fail to honor 
and appreciate justly those nearest and dearest to us? 

5. THroveH THe Miner (vs. 28-30).—How did it hap- 
pen that Christ was so treated by those who had admired the 
gracious words he spoke? What sort of modern admirers of 
Christ in like manner seek to slay him? What sort of hill is 
to be found in Nazareth? How did Christ pass “through 
the midst” of them? On what other occasions did he exhibit 
this awe-inspiring and heroic force? (John 2: 15; 8 : 59; 
10: 39; 18: 6.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What was Christ’s habit about church-going? 2. In to- 
day’s lesson, where did he go to church? 3. From what 
book did he read? 4. What did the passage describe? 5, 
And what did Christ say when he got through reading? 6, 
How did the people receive his gracious words? 7. But 
what did they try to do when Christ refused to work miracles 
in Nazareth? 8. How did Christ escape? 9. How do men 
reject Christ nowadays? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.? 


1, What characteristics of Jesus appear in his visit to the 
synagogue at Nazareth? 2. Why did his opening words there 





1 NoTs.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 





| synagoguex,. I knew an old man, very faithiul and pious he 





for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


miracle had Christ worked in Capernaum? Why did he re- « 
























please the people? 3. How were they. affected as he went on 
with his address? 4, What caused their change of feeling ? 
5. How should we treat the words of Jesus? 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The synagogue, pf which we hear virtually nothing in the 
Oid Testament, meets us everywhere in the New. It grew 
out of the post-exilic zeal for the Law, as not only a public 
obligation concerning the rulers and capital of the nation, 
but a body of doctrines and usages permeating the whole life 
of the people. 

The temple, with its great pilgrimage festivals and daily 
ritual, no longer satisfied the religious needs of the nation, 
and these places of local assemblage sprang up naturally in 
every Palestinian city, and also in Gentile cities where a 
Jewish community existed. The synagogue naturally asso- 
ciated itself with the post-exilic strictness in Sabbath-keep- 
ing, which left the seventh day free from all secular employ- 
ments. But it grew directly out of the necessity for inter- 
preting the Law and the prophets from classic Hebrew into 
the Aramaic speech, which the Jews brougnt back from the 
Captivity, and which in the New Testament is called “the 
Hebrew dialect.” Of these renderings we have samples in 
the Targums, which are rather paraphrastic versions from the 
Old Testament. ‘ 

The synagogal congregation in Jewish cities became identi- 
fied with the civil community, and its rulers with the elders 
of the people. Thus church and state were blended locally 
in a fashion like that of the Mosaic legislation. A religious 
offense was therefore a civil transgression, and to be “ cast out 
of the synagogue” was a civil outlawry as well as an ecclesias- 
tical excommunication, This was accompanied by a curse, 
* or anathema, and the Talmud preserves that pronounced upon 

the heretics (Minim), meaning Jews who had embraced the 
gospel. In cities where the Jews were the minority, the 
distinction of religious from civil authority finds its earliest 
illastration. In some cases (Acts 18 : 12-17) they might be 
tempted to invoke the civil authority of the Romans to en- 
force synagogal decisions, But naturally they fell into the 

attitude of dependence on moral influence, or, at most, on 
social proscription. Thus a beginning was made in the Jewish 
dispersion, of the separation of church and state, which was 
not achieved until modern times. 

As the temple, in control of the priestly class, became the 
stronghold of aristocratic Sadduceeism, so the synagogue 
beeame the field of Pharisaic activity ; that is, of the popular 
and zealous party, who grew out of a great revival of Jewish 
religiousness, Yet the services of the synagogue could not 
be closed with a formal blessing unless a priest (cohen') were 
present to pronounce it. And even now, those who bear that 
as their family name, and are thus authenticated as descend- 
ants of Aaron, are called up to bless their coreligionists on 
one festival of the Jewish year. But the rabbi has super- 
seded the cohen in actual leadership and as the teacher of the 
people, yet without assuming the “ cure of souls,” the pastoral 
functions, which Christ exercised himself, and enjoined upon 
his ministers. ‘Sheep having no shepherd” was his descrip- 
tion of the Jewish people in his day, in spite of the syna- 
gogue’s presence in every town; and it applies to them still. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


He who would declare the truth, and who has truth to de- 
clare, ought to begin at home; yet home is not the most 
hopeful place to begin the declaration of truth that is novel 
and unwelcome. It is harder to reform long-standing abuses, 
and to introduce radical improvements, among one’s re!atives 
and neighbors, than among comparative strangers. Jesus 
found this so in his day; and many a follower of his since 
then has found it so. 

But we must not refrain from declaring the truth because 
it is unwelcome to those who need it, or because it may pro- 
yoke opposition to ourselves, The foundation of many a 
great reform has been laid in the blood of its pioneer advo- 
cate. He who is not ready to die, if need be, for the cause he 
represents from God, is not worth much to live for that cause. 


ADDED POINTS, 


If a boy would hav2 a good name ‘n his own community 
when he comes to be a man, he must strive to have a good 
name, or to deserve it, while he is a boy in that community. 

Studying the Bible while a boy gives one familiarity with 
the Bible when he is a grown-up man. 

Jesus ascribed his spiritual power to the Holy Spirit. Wao, 
then, can hope to have spiritual power without the presence 
of the Holy Spirit? ‘ 

Every gift from God is designed as a blessing to. man. 
Whatever is man’s need, God has a blessing to meet it. To 
the poor it is comfort; to the captive it is release ; to the 
blind it is sight; to the oppressed it is ease; to all it is joy. 


How ready men are to say to a spiritual or moral teacher, 





Cure yourself. Yet this is not from an interet in their | 
would-be helper, but from their wish to be rid of his coun-el. | 


God evidently has a different opinion of the value of the 
rich, and the learned, and the socially éxalted, from what 
they have of themselves. But it is his opinion, not theirs, 
that is to be finally decisive. 

Men are more apt to be angry at an unwelcome truth-teller 
than at one who speaks falsely. 

No'harm can come to one whom God protects, He who is 
in God’s keeping can be Tearless in the midst of bitterest 
enemies, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PROFESSOR ORR ON THE CHRISTIAN 
WORLD-VIEW+* /- 


In defining his subject, Dr. Orr makes prominent use 
of the German word Weltanschauung. This word denotes 
“the widest view which the mind can take of things in 
the effort to grasp them together as a whole from the 
standpoint of some particular philosophy or theology.” 
Every philosopher tries to look at the universe as a 
whole, to include the universe in a singlé idéa. Every 
common man consciously or unconsciously does the 
same, “Everywhere the minds of men are opening to 
the conception that, whatever else the universe is, it is 
one,—one set of laws holds the whole together, one order 
reigns through all. Everywhere, accordingly, we see a 
straining after a universal point of view,—a grouping 
and grasping of things together in their unity.” Chris- 
tianity, though it is neither ‘a scientific system nor a 
philosophy, “has yet a world-view of its own, to which 
it stands committed.” It has “its own peculiar inter- 
pretation to give of the facts of existence; its own way of 
looking at, and accounting for, the existing natural and 
moral order; its own idea of a world-aim,” 

This Christian world-view Dr. Orr attemptd in the 
present volume to exhibit, and, so far as the limits 
assigned will permit, to vindicate rationally. As his 
main purpose, he shows what the Christian view of the uni- 
verse is. In doing this, however, he compares this world- 
view with other world-views that are opposed to it, or 
that agree imperfectly with it, sliowing that it is more 
reasonable than they. 

This task is one that might, supposably, be under- 
taken by a small, commonplace mind. So undertaken, 
it would become merély a pretentious restatement of 
some of the leading points in Christian apology and 
doctrine; but even so it might be wortby of attention. 
Dr. Orr’s mind, however, is far from being small or com- 
monplace. His reading is wide; his grasp of what he 
has read is wonderfully thorough; his treatment of the 
whole subject is that ofa master. The positions he sup- 
ports are essentially those of the historical orthodox 
creeds, but he is thoroughly free from the two vices often 
found among the advocates of orthodoxy,—mechanical 
narrowness, and inability to grasp the ideas of an oppo- 
nent, He has a strong way of stating the position of an 
opponent, recognizing the truth there is in it, expressing 
his appreciation of it as a contribution to human knowl- 
edge, and then pointing out likewise its errors, and 
claiming the truth there is in it, when separated from 
the error, as belonging to his own view rather than to 
the opposed view. 

The book is not properly a treatise on systematic the- 
ology, but there is woven into it a treatment of most of 
the principal doctrines of theology. The Incarnation is 
regarded as the central truth of Christianity, and other 
truths as either postulates or consequences of this truth. 
In his discussion of Theism, Dr. Orr defends alike the 
cosmological, the teleological, the ontological, and the 
moral arguments for the being of God, though he points 
out the need of modifying some of the presentations 
of each of these arguments. He accepts the idea that 
evolution is a widely prevalent mode of the exertion of 
the divine creative energy, strongly denying, however, 
that there is any such thing as merely fortuitous, pur- 
poseless evolution. He teaches that human nature had 
original relations to the divine nature, and that these 
are to be taken into the account in estimating the Incar- 
nation. The redemption from sin and its punishinent 
was a prominent purpose of the Incarnation, but not its 
whole purpose. Redemption includes atonement (which 
Dr. Orr makes to be, practically, at-one-ment), and atone- 
ment includes a judicial element. The atonement avails 
“for all who do not wilfully withstand and reject its 
grace” (p. 39). In regard to future punishment, he 


* The Christian View of God and the World, as Centring in the 
Incarnation: Being the Kerr Lectures for 1890-91. By James Orr, 
Dt), Prete<sor of Church History in the United Presbyterian Col- 
ive, E.inb reh. 8vo, pp. xxxil, 541. New York: Anson D. P. 
Kandelpt & Co. $3. 





commends 
cism ” (p. . Rejecting all positive dogmatic theorig, 
of universal salvation, annihilation, future probation, 
and the like (pp. 379-397), affirming that the separation 
at the judgment day is final, so far as the Scriptures ep. 
title us to hold out any hope (p. 39), he yet refuses “t, 
acquiesce in many of the dogmatic affirmations which 
are advanced in the name of a doctrine of eternal pun. 
ishment” (p, 396), and commends the United Presby. 
terian Church of Scotland for rejecting “‘ an amendment 
designed to bind it to the position that probation in every 
case is limited to time” (p. 395). 

The book is not an easy one to read. Most of us can 
master such high thinking only by strenuous effort. But 
it is a case where one who will make the effort will find 
himself remarkably well repaid. 





Cock-Lane and Common Sense. By Andrew Lang. (12mo, 
pp. xvi, 357. London and New York: Longmans, Green 
&Co. $2.25.) 


Readers of early missionary reports by Ellis, Williams, 
and others in Polynesia, are familiar with their record 
of phenomena which seemed to them to reproduce the 
demoniac possession recorded in the Gospels. Other 
missionaries have recorded occurrences closely parallel- 
ing these. Some of these, with other miraculous occur. 
rences, beneficent and maleficent, Dr. Horace Bushnéll 
grouped in the last chapter of his “‘ Nature and the Super- 
natural,” by way of showing, among other things, how 
widely-diffused is the evidence for the miraculous, Mr, 
Andrew Lang is a shrewd, sharp journalist, whom no one 
will accuse either of over-reverence or of being in all 
things too superstitious, Speaking and working from 
the standpoint of the anthropologist, with no religious 
prejudice one way or the other, he has collected a wide 
range of evidence to show that the phenomena of what 
is loosely called “‘ spiritualism ” repeat themselves in all 
ages and in all races. These stories reproduce, with 
unvarying regularity, rapping, table-turning, stone- 
throwing, ‘clairvoyance, apparitions, second-sight, etc. 
Hallucination is equally probable everywhere; but it is 
grossly improbable that from savage to civilized men, 
and through five thousand years of record, the same 
hallucinations should recur unless there is an external 
cause, or an’ internal, predisposition, Which? This 
cannot be decided now; but Mr. Lang justly attacks 
the attitude which refuses to investigate, and he says, in 
closing, that the evidence directly opposes the “animism” 
theory for the origin of religion advanced by Tylor. “If” 
he asserts further, “there be one spark of real fire to all 
this smoke,” then the purely materialistic theories of 
life and the world must be reconsidered, 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle-Making, and Fish- 
Breeding. By John Harrington Keene, (12mo, illustrated, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, $1.50.) 


Most boys who live in the country, and many cily 
boys who now ard then go into the country, are very 
fond of going a-fishing. It is quite likely that boys in 
all ages and countries have had similar likings. Fish- 
ing with hook and line is a very ancient practice. The 
passage in the Book of Job which suggests that leviathan 
cannot be taken with a hook, implies that smaller water 
animals were so taken in the days when that book was 
written; and in later days, when our Lord sent the 
fisherman Peter to catch a fish, he told him to capture 
hint with a hook. Profane history abounds in evidence 
of the antiquity of angling with hook and line. Whea 
hooks began to be multiplied by the art of printing, 
angling books began to appear; and they have increased 
in great numbers from year to year, and from century 
century, attesting the continuous fondness of mankivd 
for capturing fish-kind., One of the latest of the long 
succession of these books is published for boys. This 
may be the first thus specially made for young anglers 
Whether first or not, it is an excellent book of instruc 
tion, with now and then a pleasant story of the author's 
experiences and adventures. The plan of instruction is 
simple and clear. The author tells the boy how to make 
his own tackle, how to get ready for going a-fishing, and 
then goes with him and teaches him how to catch suckers 
and sunfish, and pickerel, and trout, with bait or with 
fly, as may be most to the purpose, The careful and 
intelligent lessons, accompanied, as they are, by dit 
grams, make the book fully as useful to adults as to youths. 


A Poet's Portfolio: Later Readings. By William Wetm 
Story. (18mo, pp.293. Boston and New York : Houghtoa, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.) 


Mr. W. W. Story continues, in this gracefully-:-rimed 


volume, the same veiu of prose aud verre which file! ’ 
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practices what he calls “a wise agnogtj. 
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previous work,—He and She; or, » Poet's 
Portfolio. There is thesame conversation 
about nothing in particular between “ He” 
and “She,” and the smooth flow of talk 
js broken by verse on the death of a pet 
dog, Phidias, immortality, age, youth, love, 
absence, sea-fights, and soon. “ The best 
that can be said of them,” says “He” of 
these verses, “even by a friend, is that 
they are not so utterly bad as they might 
havebeen. And then, perhaps, they have 
a worse fault—of being simply common- 
place.” 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


News of mission work in Korea has-a 
special timeliness. The Rev. Dr. H. G. 
Underwood writes of the encouraging 
aspects, as well as of the needs and hard- 
ships, of this work in Korea, in the Sep- 
tember number of The Missionary Review 
of the World, Dr. Underwood is in the 
field himself, writing from Seoul, the prin- 
cipal center of mission work in that land. 


A glimpse at Francis Parkman’s young 
manhood is given in the September New 
England Magazine, in an article describ- 
ing a walking trip which he took through 
the White Mountains, just after his gradu- 
ation from Harvard. The writer of the 
article is Daniel Dénison Slade, one of 
Parkman’s college classmates, who was 
his companion on the ‘trip. A picture of 
the historian, taken at the time, and 
several extracts from his own account of 
the trip, add interest to the sketch. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


ee 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1894. «2... f 

Pennsylvania, dt Hunting@on.;:.!.October #11 
District of Columbia, at Washington..Oct. 29-31 
Vermont, at St. Albans.............. October 16-18 
New Brunswick, at Frederickton..October 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville..............+ October 23-25 
Maryland, at Frederick................. October 31 
Southern California, at Ventura... November 5-7 
Rhode Island, at Providence..... November 6, 7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids......... November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New 

London..........000: peperese «November 13-15 





SYSTEMATIC BIBLE READING. 


Systematic Bible reading and Biblestudy 
were never so easily pursued as in this day 
of ours, To read the Bible nowadays in 
an aimless, desultory way, is more inex- 
cusable than ever it was, because the facili- 
ties and helps toward organized and 
methodical work are so accessible. The an- 
nouncements of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature for the current year, 
while including all the thorough work of 
correspondence courses as formerly, lay 
special emphasis on two popular lines of 
work,—namely, The Bible Students’ Read- 
ing Guild, and the Bible Club Courses for 


Christian Organizations. Their circular 
says: 


The first of these, the Bible Students’ Read- 
ing Guild, carries its members through a four 
years’ course of reading in and about the Bible. 
The subjects for the four years are “ The Life 
of Christ,” “The Foreshadowings of Christ” 
(Old Testament History and Prophecy), “ The 
Founding of the Christian Church,” and “ Old 
Testament Literature.” 

Each year is independent, and all mémbers 
study the same subject at the same time. The 
wrk for the coming year—October 1, 1894, to 
July 1, 1895—will be upon the life of Christ. 
The reading is planned to occupy an average of 

Y minutes a day. The Institute assigns 
the books, plans the work, and provides each 
member with a monthly postal bulletin, giving 
specific instruetions and suggestions for the 
reading of each book. A review qucstion sheet 
“sent out in the latter part of the year. 
course is offered in response to an ex- 





pressed for such definite and compre- 


hensive reading under guidance. The books 


selected are standard works, acceptable to all. 
No effort will be made to introduce the special 
teaching of any class. This is shown in the 
following list for the coming year: “ In the 
Time of Jesus” (Seidel), “‘ Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life” (Edersheim), ‘Harmony of the 
Gospels” (Stevens and Burton), “The Life of 
Christ” (Hanna), ‘‘ The Character of Jesus ” 
(Bushnell), “ The Influence of Jesus ”’ (Phillips 
Brooks), “‘ The Biblical World” (July, 1894-5). 

The Bible Club course for Christian organiza- 
tions, needs now no introduction. It has be- 
come an assured success, Between three or 
four thousand students have been enrolled 
since October 1, 1893. Among these are repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Endeavor and other 
young people’s societies, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the King’s Daughters, 
and Sons, and several other organizations. 
Most enthusiastic reports of interest and profit 
are constantly received. The assignment of 
the work in daily portions is a most helpful 
feature of the plan. The subject for the coming 
year is ohe of exceptional interest; namely, 
“The Foreshadowings of Christ,” as found in 
the Old Testament History and Prophecy. 
The course will aim to teach the gradual de- 
velopment and growth of the Messianic idea 
in the history of the Ilebrew nation,—from its 
earliest introduction in connection with the 
story of the fall, in Genesis, to the end of the 
Old Testament record. The work will be ex- 
ceedingly simple, but very suggestive, and will 
require but fifteen minutes a day. 

Circulars of these departments, as well as of 
other Institute work, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All adwertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


Harper’s Magazine 
OCTOBER 


166 Pages; 66 Illustrations 

The Streets of Paris. By Ricnarp Har- 
DING Davis. With 8 illustrations by C. D. 
GIBSON, 

The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. 
A Story. By THomas NELSON PAGE. 

Golf in the Old Country. *By Caspar W. 
WHITNEY. With 15 illustrations. 

Salvation Gap. A Story. By OWEN WIsTER. 
With 2 illustrations by FrepERIc REMING- 
TON. 

Lahore and the Panjaub. By Epwin 
Lord Wrzxks. With 16 illustrations by the 
author. 

People We Pass. I. A Day of the Pi- 
nochle Olub. By JULIAN RaLPu. 

In the Piny Woods. A Story. By Mrs, 
B, F. MayHeEw. With 4 illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. 

Iberville and the Mississippi. By Gracr 
Kine. With portrait and map. 

The Golden House. Astory. By CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. Part lV. With 3 illus- 
trations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

The Royal Marine: an Idyl of Narra- 

Pier. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
With 4 illustrations by W. T. 














Part II. 
SMEDLEY. 


Poems by JonN VANCE CHENEY and Ricu- 
ARD BURTON. 


Editorial Departments as usual. 
Now Ready. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
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From Now 
to January Ist, ’95 


For 25 cents. 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


will be sent on trial to any address 
the rest of the year, on receipt of 
only twenty-five cents. 


These numbers include the 
Special Holiday Issues, also ex- 
clusive publication of such musical 
features as: 


A New Ballad by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
A New Waltz by Luigi Arditi 
A New Song by Reginald De Koven 


Eminent Contributors include 
W. D. Howe ts, Evcene Fievp, Frank R. STocKkTon, 
Mrs. WHITNEY, and many others. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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( REV. LEWIS W. MUDGE AND REY. HERBERT B. TURNER. { 


BRIGHT NEW MUSIC! 


BEAUTIFUL NEW HYMNS! 


’ ** By far the best book which I have ever met with for the purpose.”” ‘a 
L. Duncaw Butxiey, M. D., Supt. Brick Church S. S., New York 


“*It needs only to be known to be appreciated. , . . The book lowenthy of teh epmmentetien 


‘cw York Observer. GY 








D *" A of CARMINA For THE SunDAY ScHoot will be sent to any address for examination ¢ 

} on receipt of the introduction price, 35 cents. _ 

4 A. s. BARNES & co., Publishers, y 

5 - §6 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. ( 
Mrs. Marguerite Devoted exclu. 


THE PRIMARY S. S. TEACHER, 5". 


poly gn te hy ey Se ae 1894, to 


Oook. 
interests of the Primary Department 
of the Sunday-school; 76 to 90 pages in each issue; 


wings. Price, 60 ’ 
froe aad postpaid forthe fourth quarter ct aot o'aarore FREE FOR FOURTH QUARTER 


Davip C. Coox PustisHine Co,, 86 Washington 8t., Ohicago. 





October 1, 1894 


Is the day upon which the 
members of 


The Bible Students’ 
Reading Guild... 


commence a four years’ coyrse 
of reading 2” and atout the 
Bible. 


Are you enrolled ? Members 
will be received after Octo- 
ber 1, but why should you 
not begin on that day? For 
circulars and _ application 
forms, address 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago, III, 


“GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
INastrations 


and Lb 
The Most Compleie Biblical 
of the Nine- 








Thomas Nelson 4 Sons, 33 Bast 17th St..W.¥. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 
wanpabE aD ORE Cire. 





IVE THANKS, a new Sundag-ochees Co! 

Exercise, by Palmer Hartsou y J, H, Fill- 
more. If you wantsomething really fine in the way 
of music and recitations for a fall entertal nD 
recommend the exercise “Give Thanks,” It is th 
best we bave ever issued, and that’s saying e 
deal. The music is especially stirring. ere are 
three Sunday-school anthems in the collection. The 
seatet bs osaie per dgaen, or mah, porpald. Taek 
cents; 55 cen’ mail, 
MORE Bros., 141 W. oth St., Cinciniuatl | or, 4 Bible 
House, New York. ’ 





land, July 18, 1894, were selections from the new 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, 
By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c.each by mail. 
THE BRIGLOW & MAIN ©O., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago® 


The songs used at the great C. FE. Convention at Cleve- 





HARVEST SHEAVWES! A Har- 


NEW 





MU SIC 


the three. Spe. p. Triumphal Anth. and The New 
Geo. ¥. Rosche & Oo. W. Madison 8t. Chicago, 


SERVICES FOR HARVEST. 
Fost of Thankigiving” Batuples of thes for 10 
SOuM 5 MOOD. foes Arch M.. Peile ee 
SPECIAL ER CES Por all - 
day-schooL LL SERVI a) fiona in thewon: 

on 
munch 


THE JOHN © ce., 
Cincinnati-—New York—Chicago. 


THE 
WestMinsteR TEACHER. 
The most popular periodical of its class, 


APPROVED BOOKS. 


560 sent for 2-cent 























Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau pau Street, W. Y, 
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ear DEPARTRER 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is sfvor new weekly 
at the following rates. for —— ° d or pew su 
ers. These rates ude postag 
ONE COPY, one year, 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 6. 00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries. and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
" SCHOOL oLuss. 

school or | set of teach t 

supplied with as spany copies as may be de- 
red, a the following yearly ciub ri 
“Te number of copies (more thaw one) mailed 
to indivi ual addresses, $1.00 00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no Dames can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 

The pa popers for a club may be ordered sent tly 
to indivi | addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when 80 


| 





will 


ne papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
a their mail matter from one post-office, and 
n the same school get theirs from another, 
fhe pa rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
Package clubs at fifty cents pee has 4 to the extent 
hat large Ay may be d ed into smaller 

ve or more PX. each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy additional, will be 
allowed oe a ten copies ‘pe for in aclub of either 
The free copies kage clubs cannot 

well be scat separately, but will be included jn the 


lons may be made at any time te a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the portionate share of the yearly ciub rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be requ 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the ad atl any time 
w arge. Members of package clubs do not 
have -~ privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
kage to a separate address at the rate of 
one con per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six nionths to run, When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to ae 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the qoinerintion. 
a pack club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
ress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the’ rate of three cents 
per week 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not Re by post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which tt it has opey sent. | addresses should include 


by state. 

naleb a apoyo ay is renewed a8 Wy some other 

fon than the one wh o eens the pee vious subscriptio: 
epee perso n will oiee the lisher by stating t 
the cfab he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
last year b: 


y 
per will not be sent to any subscriber heyond 
the Pe paid for, unless by special request. The 


a club will invariably be discontinued at t the 
jon of the Renewals should 
ote ray? pd early. 
‘h copies of any one issue of the to 


en- 
Sak ies eoadaee SS it, Will be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


pa 1 8u School Times will be sent to Postal Union or the 
in the Tastole poauane nion 
the Dliowiny rates, which include 
One copy, one year, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missiovari 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecoples, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
eithe 4 singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Ameen whichever may be preferred 
the Re eorios 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
oster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half- areeriy subscriptions at the above rates, the 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
kage of None-Such Mince Meat. 


or sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and the None-Such. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











In ordering 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you say the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





A saitiie ben may balk a thought 
or spoil a pae, Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily. 


SO Fomilior vith Vadsilio 


WA 2S Cx. $1.25 BORKES. SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
\OCTS. AT YOUR STATIONERS OR BX MAIL DOST PAID, 
TADELLA PEN C2 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 


DO YOUR 0 Save money! | Make 
money rinting ad 
others. T'ype-settin 
PRINTING easy, printed rules. | © 
Stamp for oe 
presses, type, cards, 
te ctreulars,& tO factory. RRolsey «& 

1 paper $40, pom & Meriden, Conn. 

y 

" BARLOW s INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of yey Your 


Ss ought to have it on sale. m for it. 
0. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.., 233 | N. 248t., Phila., Pa. 


Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers, 


Keep the throat moist and voice clear. ee ‘or 2e. 
tEN F. WHITMAN & 8 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


5 A. B. &E. & E. L. : SHAW, 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Maas. 
Send fc. comp for new 100-page 











{N THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING. 





Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
PA only, and so warranted, Best 


the Comet and Workmansbip in 

ry. Highest Award at 
World's Fair and Gold Medal at 
Mid-Winter Fair, 


Pere BELL Rawliy I 
W. Vandusen Co., « 


CHORGH BELLS ih 


BALTIMORE, “D. 





spasncat LAMPS 


——=—S8END FOR CIRCULAR 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South 2d St, Philadelphia. 





THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


I. P. PRIN Kat ‘Peart Te ne work. HUSA. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


s. S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Ma Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, . and LODGE 


cursors: Pulpits, Chairs, 
GEO. D. SWAN. successor to Baxter << Swan, 
216 South Street. Phila.. Pa. 








Wi HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
[2 Boston and New York. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Churchman, @ 
T here, would like to 
's Food. We know it 
-rience, ond have the handso: 
. raised on Mellin’s Food. 
Rev. G. MoTT WILLIAMS, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Gentiemen:—I have used your Mcllin’s 
Food for my baby since weaning . ana it 
has given me great sutisfaction. 
Mrs, P. L. Grip, 


SEND for cur book, “ The Care and 
Feedi ies. < Infants,” mailed 
te any address, 


Doliber-Goodale Co. 


Gentlemen :—The 
weekly religious pa 
advertise your Mellin 
from ex 
baby in 





MENNEN’S. BORATED TALCUM 
™| TOILET 
POWDER. 


Ask your doctor his opinion 
of it, 


For infants and adults. 
Scientifically compounded, 
not made of starch or rice 
flour, which injure Get skin. 
=) It lens, beautifies. 
pecific for prickly eat’ bes ng, 
excellent tooth powder: delightful after shav- 
ing. Decorated tin box, sprinkler top. Sold by drug- 
gists, or mailed for 25 cents, 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN co., New wark, N. 3. 


BOOK AGENTS STE — eee A MONTH 
for the grandest and selling new book ever published, 


fue towne) Argun Worl 


Fada ty ae. ts The K Ki 


One sold hoo it in 
Indy ry in wo rer ar a another, 


a Diaianes mo, Ginter ‘or We P 
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The New Child’s Bible. 
“SACRED PICTURES AND THEIR TEACHINGS.” 


400 fine Engravings ; 20 pages of Great Master- 
pieces in the original colors, 

Agents Wanted.—For terms, and sample 
of one of the Chromatic Plates, “ The Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,” by Doré, in 16 colors, address 
KEYSTONE PUB. CO., 8th and Locust Sts., Phila., | Pa. 


NO OUTLAY REQUIRED. 


| To women of culture, who desire to earn 

money honorably. Learn how by send- 

ing self-addressed and stamped envelope, 

with references as to social standing, to 

H. W. Hagemann Publishing Co., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
a 3 » 7 Ladies can do as wellas gentiemen. Address 
. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pik WANTI 


o press o reunizes 
— Street, Philadelphia, P 








To sell Bushnell’s 
aoe Letter 


BUsiNELL, 106 





we will send, free, 50c. outa of The 
. Compendium, the most popular book 
out. Send at once @ one-cent stam to 
FRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE 
_MOUSR, si N. 7 h ‘mt., Phila... Pa. 
AGE New veoks, Big y. 
200 best authors, $2.75. 

and Meaven, by T. L. Cuyler, D. D. , $2.75. 10 
Curiesities ofthe Bible, $2. One agent, in sy, 
sold 268 copies. Termsfree. E. B. TREaT, New York. 


Etonte of Life, 
ther, ome, 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALA 





TEACHING #0 ano TEACHERS 


Dr. Trambull’ 8 book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the ppular | 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 

“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel | 
bis work widened in scope by ae book. 
itis by f — the best that has yet appeared, or is 
— 1 pear ,on this topic, and thethorough- 

ae. . ich this calls would be an uns 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 
‘x 544 inches. Price, $1. 00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-WORTH REPEATING 


FINIS. 
[M. E. W. Everett, in The Traveler’s Record,] 


No bird is left to sing as my bird sung! 
(1 cannot prove it, nor can you disprove :) 
When ~. a bows she trilled with silvery 


The whole weed trembled with the bliss of 
ove! 


A feathered arrow in her little breast, 
Fresh blood-drops sprinkled on the flowers | 
Sweet friend, 
As soon as the world ' saw that we were blest, 
It lifted its red hand and brought the end. 





THE TAJ MAHAL. 


[George F. Pentecost. D.D., in The Sunday Magazine. 


The chief glory of India in the Way ot 
architecture is the famous Taj Mahal, x 
Agra. I must try and tell you a little 
about it, though 1 warn you that it is ap 
indescribable wonder. Perhaps Bayard 
Taylor has more nearly described it than 
any one else. First, let me give you the 
story of it in brief. It is a tomb erected 
by Shah Jehan, the son of Akbar the 
Great, to commemorate lis favorite wife, 
Mahal. It was built only about three 
hundred years ago. It is said to haye 
been ten years in building, and in that 
time twenty thousand men were employed 
in-one way-or another. Thecost of it was 
about £1,000,000, which, at the price of 
wages paid with us, would many times 
double that sum. .1t is situated on the 
banks of the Jumna, in a beautiful gar- 
den, which is still exquisitely kept up, 
Fancy a raised platform of marble, say 
200 feet square, and lifted plinth-like from 
the ground fifteen or twenty feet. This 
platiorm is paved with tessellated marble 
of black and: white. At each corner of 
this platform there rises a graceful mina- 
ret tower, 140 feet in height, of exquisite 
proportions, covered with a beautifully 
designed canopy. Each tower has three 
platforms or balconies equidistant from 
the ground, 

Tie Taj proper is situated in the mid- 
die of ‘thes platform, and is a building, 
say, 100 feet square, or rather more 
than that. The proportion between the 
square of the platform and that of the 
‘laj proper is two toone. Of course, the 
foundations and substructures of the build- 
ing go down through the platform many 
feet into the ground, The building rises 
240 ieet above the platform, to the top of 
the central dome, and is surmounted bys 
bronze ornamental piece, which in tum 
upholds the Mohammedan crescent. 
These together lift the building thirty feet 
higher, making the entire height, say, 28 
feet from the ground. The building is } 
square, with the corners beveled to the 
extent of, say, twenty feet, in which there 
is a deep arched and crowned recess. 
each side of these recesses are, of course, 
the main ones, magnificent in proportions, 
reaching from a low plinth to almost the 
top of the tomb. The building is itself 
flat-roofed, but from the roof springs the 
most magnificent dome, of pure while 
marble, in the world. ‘There are fout 
minor domes on the roof, and many best" 
tiful and delicate minarets, The whole 
building is of pure white marble, except 
the black marble and different colored 
stones that are inlaid to garnish the cor 
nices or write in the Koran, There # 
not a bit of wood or iron about the whole 
building. The inside shows a magnil- 
cent dome-like vaulted ceiling. On the 
floor of the central room are the two tombs 
of the Mogul and his wife. The wile! 
tonib is exactly in the middle of the floor; 
that of her august husband, at one sidé 
It was not intended that he should 
buried there; but it is altogether fitting 
that he was. The two tombs are sl” 
rounded, as usual, with a marble scree® 
exquisite pattern and workmanship. 
cornices of this beautifully traced screet 
or inclosure are all inlaid with precio 
stones, wrought in all manner of flowe™ 
These details, I fear, will somewhat s 
the whole effect of the building on yo 
mind’s eye. 

The entrance to the Taj through i 
garden is by a magnificent gateway, ¥ 
in itself'is a wonder, surmounted by 
white marble domes, though the gate i 
isof redsandstone. This gateway is* 

a furlong away from the Taj, which is 
across trees, shrubs, flowing founteitt 
and flowers. At the went of the T:j* 
splendid mosk, also of red sandstone, ¥ 
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hite marble domes; at the east is 
the corresponding. Jewab. The Saracens 
never allowed @ uilding to stand alone. 
Whatever they built must have its answer 
on either side, east and west, as a shadow 
in the pathway of the rising or setting 
sun, These buildings, made of inferior 
material, of less magnificent and sym- 
metrical proportions, and of different 
color, except the domes, serve as a con- 
trasting background, against which the 
glory of the Taj is better seen. The white 
marble domes which crown these “an- 
swering” buildings look as though they 
were bits of reflected glory from, the cen- 
tral splendor of the Taj. These effects do 
not appear at first, but they and a huadred 
other impressions on the mind grow or 
come to the surface of your consciousness 
as you go again and again and look and 
study ahd dream before this matchless 
tomb. 

It is hopeless to tell you of the surpass- 
ing beauty of it,—by far the most witching 
and beautiful thing I eversaw. I can’t 
even conceive wf more beautiful. 
It would be beautiful:if you should see it 
in heaven. I-could well imagine one 
believing it, if it weretold him that it had 
come down out of the new Jerusalem from 
heaven to earth, just to give one an idea 
of what the mansions in the —~ of God 
are like. It is a poem unspoken, but 
breathing itself out in the air; it is un- 
uttered music; it is an oratorio in marble 
and precious stones, every note of which 
is written in Fg base-stone, cornice 
projections, and brackets, thrilling away 
in delicate carvings of flower and fruit, 
and dying on the immaterial ear in the 
lace-like tracery cut in magnificent marble 
monoliths, through which glintings of 
sunlight pass and dance as if in an ecstasy 
of delight. It is indeed a miraclé in 
marble, harmonizing with everything in 
earth, air, and sky. The very trees and 
flowers about in the distant gardens seem 
a part of it, or at least to! have been placed 
about it as if to caress it with their sym- 
pathy. The flowing river appears rather 
to have stolen its course at its base, as if 
to worship there, than to have been there 
before. The wide extending plain across 
the Jumna, ‘sweeping away for miles, 
dotted here and. there with ancient rains, 
orsentineledwith small clumps of mango- 
trees or the grim loneliness of the majestic 
palm, seems only a plaza from which 


“nature looks over toward. the Taj. 


I have recently looked upon the snow- 
covered and stupendous heights of Kin- 
sinjunga and Everest, until my soul was 
full of wonder and awe at the work of 
God. This I can understand. But here 
is the creation of man, small, as compared 
with the smallest mound at the foot of the 
Himalayas, which seems to surprise and 
claim the attention even more than the 
giant mountains. I suppose it is just be- 
cause it is the work of man. I have been 
to see it again and again, in early and 
late daylight, morning and evening time, 
and in the brilliant and quiet moon and 
starlight of the night, and it never palls, 
—the witchery and beauty of it grow upon 
you dil the time. The last time I went to 
see it was at night. The moon was at 
three-quarters full. Thestars, paling away 
from the moon, were brilliant in this clear 
Eastern sky. As I entered the silent 
doorway of the great gate, and looked 
down the vista of trees and plants over 
the moonlit water, it rose upon the vision 
like an archangel with folded wings, as if 
it had just. floated down from above. 
Drawing nearer and nearer, step by step, 
it simple and majestic beauty rose to a 
height it had never seemed to have before. 

he silence was eloquent, for there was no 
chatter of globe-trotting tourists at that 
hot season, Only the silent, white-robed 

re of the Mohammedan ehaukedar was 
seen not far from the entrancé of the tomb. 
A light was faintly burning at the head of 
gravestone, where for three hundred 
ng the ashes of the dead queen have 

5 quietly sleeping. 

The whole effect was so spectral and 
Weird that I instinctively paused as in the 
Presence of the supernataral, The moon 
was not directly over it, but shone down 
Upon it obliquely from just below the mid- 
haem On the front and one side, the 

lliant moonlight brought out every 

utiful detail of carved frieze and dado 
and caused the letters of the Koran and 

‘inlaid stones about the upper cornice 
© glint and sparkle, as if they were alive 

some kind of mysterious but soft fire. 
oan other side, the deep, beautiful 
. ws half concealed it, and fell away 
2 upon the marble-paved platform. 


The four sentinel minarets on the corners 
of the platform beautifully silent, as 
if even they were consciously gazing upon 
their lovely charge. Its silence was only 
equal to its stately yet modest beauty. We 
speak of marble as being cold, yet this 
pile of marble, chaste and beautiful as the 
moonlight itself, seemed instinct with life. 
If it had suddenly glowed and breathed 
with life, or heaved a sigh as of satisfied 
rest and peace, I should not have been 
surprised. 

For an hour I walked about, and stood 
and sat and looked; then I went to one of 
the silent towers at the corner, in the di- 
rection from which the light of the moon 
was falling upon it, and, entering the nar- 
row, dark, stone stairway, slowly climbed 
up in the darkness, feeling my way until 
I came to the first balcony. From that 
point the great dome seemed to tower in- 
finitely above me, The Taj seemed ac- 
tually to grow in my sight, and increase 
in every proportion. The smaller domes, 
half-concealed from view when looking up 
to them from below, suddenly lifted them- 
selves out of the roof, as if waking from 
sleep under the eye of some one gazing 
upon them, and kept their harmonious 
and symmetrical proportions with ever- 
increasing size of the central dome. The 
minarets and beautiful slender pinnacles 
also took on new shapes, and entered more 
deeply into the harmony of the roof and 
its appointments. Then, mounting to the 
second balcony of the tower, the same 
effect was heightened, and the Taj looked 
as if conscious and disturbed by the steady 
gaze of this one rapt beholder, and was 
half minded to spread its folded wings, 
and soar away to heaven. Coming out of 
the darkness of the tower into the brilliant 
moonlight, caused the sight to radiate rap- 
idly in re-accustoming itself to the light, 
and this in turn made the Taj to look as 
though it were quivering with some vague 
intention to. move away; and then, as if 
conscious that the eye was there upon it 
only in loving admiration, it became quiet 
and still again, and suffered me to look 
upon it in undisturbed tranquility. Then 
up to thetop of thetower. The heightin 
the deceptive moonlight seemed tremen- 
dous, and for a moment giddy. 


canopy; with my head just flush with the 
edge of the cornice, which gave mea view of 
the building from the base tothe very topof 
the central dome, which still towered above 
me more than a hundred and fifty feet, 
and yet far enough away to make me 
thoroughly conscious that it was a thing 
apart from me and distant from my touch. 

nder the moonlight, which seemed just 
then to beintensified for the very purpose, 
the oval face of the dome took on a soft 
sheen of light, as the light on the face of 
a Christian whose soul has just taken its 
flight to glory, leaving behind the smile of 
peace upon the dead features, I lay for 
an hour there, looking above for a moment 
into thestar- and moonlit heavens, and then 
down again upon this beautiful thing, and 
longed for her whom I love best of any on 
earth to have been with me; not that I 
wished to speak, but only that I might 
touch her hand, and know that she was in 
fellowship with mein all the beauty above 
and below. Reluctantly I felt my way down 
the tower stair, and walked with soft step 
(I was almost tempted to take off my shoes) 
to the door of the Taj, and entered into 
the silent depths of the interior vault, 
where the little taper light was keeping 
vigil inside the marble screen about the 
sepulcher. 

Here is another wonder. The faintest 
sound, yea, even a sigh, is whispered back 
from the sensitive vault above, in an echo 
which is fall of music. It is said that the 
ignorant people who come to see it, and 
who never speak above a breath when 
within, fancy that sweet echo to be the 
whisper of unseen angels, who dwell above 
in the dome to watch over the tombs of 
Shah Jehan and his beloved wife. I can 
easily credit thesuperstition. Here, again, 
for the last time, I uttered aloud a strain 
on the major ehords of the musical scale, 
and the answer came back a thousand 
times sweeter from the vaulted roof, and, 
reverberating through it all, filled it with 
a music more sweet and praiseful than 
ever broke forth from an organ. While 
these dying echoes were still sounding 
fainter and fainter in my ear, I crept out 
of the Taj, nor looked back again upon it, 
still holding it all in my mind—T had al- 
most said my soul. Sincethen I have seen 
the wonderful ruined city of the great 
Akbar, at Futtahpore Sekri. I will not 





seeing the Taj, one does not want to see or 
think of any other building for a month. 
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mut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management. 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 

good. Eng jon with a systematic 
business training. Ex-President Harrison says 
“It has an eminently practical cur- 
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A complete all-round equipment for business life, 
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What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
(1 clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remedy, when not duetoa 
constitutional humor, is Curioura Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Porter Dro@ 
AnD CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 
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WHEN THE ACCIDENT COMES, 


The Extension Full Indemnity Policy of 


The United States Mutual Accident Assocation 


gives the fullest protection, and covers casualties 
not covered by any other policy in existence. Other 
forms of insurance in the same company are all 
good, and all at reasonable rates. 

2320, 322, and 34 BroapwaY, New Yor. 
Cuantes B. Pert, Pree. Ww. Bro. Sutra, Sec. 














AMERICAN 
Fire insurance Company, 
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LEAN SEMINARY FORGIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn. College preparatory. English courses. 
. German, art,music. Rev. J. B. McLEAN. 








40. Positions (in New York) guaranteed to 
a limited number. Lessons by mail or personally. 


Course3m'ths. C. F.Youne’s School, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
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‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
BAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No, 3 
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Eine Millinery, Dry Goods, , 
‘Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 


China, Glassware, etc. 


Send for our 
‘Fall and Winter 
Illustrated Catalogue 
Mailed free to out-of-town residents 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 2oth to 2ist Street 
New York. 
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A New $900. Upright Grand 
STEINWAY PIANO _*, cerned 
FREE! 


most CHRISTY KNIVES by 
shalesteen Christy Knife Co., Fremont, O., Box A2. 


3S SHOES made by 

W. L. DOUGLAS undoubtedly 
give greater value for the money than any other. 
The pioneer in the business, he still is the leader. 
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Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 
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SATISFACTION OBTAINED 


Buying the Sheactbreite Half-Hose. 


It is conceded that they are the best, and cheapest in the end. Send for a Descrip- 
tive Price-List and learn how these half-hose are constructed so as to 


FIT SO NICELY 


AND WEAR SO LONG. 


Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the makers, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 
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100 copies of . 


any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 
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ever "iveanee. Its work is 

an exact fac-simile of the 
original writing. 
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always ready , and will save its cot 
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Sead for circulars. LAWTON &Co., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 
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“ Mr, Trumbull carried with him to the East not 
only a familiarity with the Bible, but also a very 
clear knowledge of what incidents and yin 
the Bible especially interest the i 
Hence in bringing back Phe results obterva- 
tion and experience, he has been si success- 
ful in telling readers what they want to know.” 

Atlantic Monthly. 








Oriental Social Life 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


A knowledge of Bible Lands is an important aid to an understanding of the 
And a knowledge of the social life of the people of Bible Lands 


Bible narrative. 
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. Studies |= 


in 


gives vividness to the people of whom the Bible tells. 


of “Father,” 


many matters now in controversy among biblical critics. 


While the various topics of this book are presented in the light of careful study, 
Hence the work will have value alike to scholars, on the 
It is very different from a mere book 


they are treated popularly. 


one hand, and to general readers on the other. 


of travels in the East, or from a miscellaneous collection of Oriental illustrations, while 
it has the advantages of both, and -more. 


available for use in Bible study generally. 


The book is a large octavo, containing about 450 pages, with some thirty illustrations, and is 
handsomely bound. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 





“* Not since ‘ The Land and The Book,” by Dr. 
Thomson, have we found any reading which 
seems so much like real travel or sojourn in the 
Holy Land, looking upon its scenes and convers- 
ing with its people, as in this beautiful new book 
of Dr. Trumbull’s.”’ 

The Church at Home and Abroad. 
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should. however. an advertisement of a 
refund to suoReTibers any money that they lose 


Price, $2.50. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In Dr. Trumbull’s new book, 
both the Lands of the Bible and the people of Bible Lands are brought before the 
reader in such a way as to throw light on the Bible story. 

The subjects treated include Betrothals and Weddings in the East, Hospitality 
in the East, Funerals and Mourning in the East, Prayers and Praying in the East, 
Calls for Healing in the East, The Primitive Idea of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, ete. 
gether, these chapters cover nearly the whole social life of the East, and furnish a key 
to the social environment of the Bible story. Nor are they without their bearings on 


Topical and Scriptural Indexes render it 
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“* We have in this volume a strong contrast in 
plan, otyte, and wean to the author's previous 
og ls bec pnt agua grag 
ee ts a book for the 
is altogether delight- 
my 2a gar 7 It is intelligent and replete | 
with pertisient information.” 
The Independent. 








Taken to- 





‘The scholarly editor of The Sunday School 
Times has performed a useful service to Bible 
students and others in preparing this attractive 
volume. The description of many social cu® 
toms in the East is unique and intensely inter 
esting.”’ 
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Review of Reviews. 
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a party not having good comunercial credit be iuadverteutly inserted. 





